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GET REAL PRODUCTIVITY—GET A GM DIESEL ENGINE 
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Rough cross-country ter- You'll find engines rated from 20 to 1650 h.p. in only three 
rain... shifting sand .. . cylinder sizes—engines adaptable to any military application. 
thick mud. . . 30-inch And these engines have won their spurs in every branch—in 
vertical walls . . . small the toughest kinds of military service. 

ae oe ¢ es Want to know more? Write us—we’ll be glad to give you full 
will stop the Army’s Salient. 

GOER. 


For the GOER is a new concept in military vehicles for logis- 
tical operations — designed by LeTourneau-Westinghouse and 
Ordnance Tank & Automotive Command to operate literally 
anywhere on land. 


And the engine that gives the GOER its “go” is an “8V-71” 
GM Diesel—a compact, lightweight power plant that delivers 
274 horsepower at 2300 r.p.m. to this multipurpose vehicle. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, 


- The“8V-71” packs more punch than any Diesel offered to the . a es 
Armed Forces in years—has the compactness and lightness to . 
fit where other Diesels won't. It gives the military the power ee 
they need to do a better job—faster—in all types of equipment. 


If you’re looking for a Diesel to do a better job—or a special 
job—take a look at the GM Diesel All-Purpose Power Line. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
New York, Atlanta, Detroit, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
Washington, D. C.: 801 Cafritz Building —1625 Eye Street, N. W. 


GM DIESEL ALL-PURPOSE POWER LINE SETS THE STANDARD OF DIESEL PRODUCTIVITY 
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TO CARGO IN BSB MINUTES... 


Remove the seats and you'll fly a ton of high priority cargo 500 miles in two and a half 
hours or less! There are 131 cubic feet of cabin space and an easy-to-load flat floor. A for- 


ward door allows pilot entry with cargo loaded flush with the aft bulkhead. 


Replace the seats in five minutes and this version is a comfortable transport ready to fly 


six men, non-stop, halfway across the country. 


And—men or material—the cargo is safe! The superior stability of Aero Commander's 
high wing design, its proved single 

= | engine capabilities, and airworthi- 
ness which has earned three 


world records, contribute to its 





unsurpassed record of safety. 





Write today for specifica- 





tions and performance data 
of the all-purpose, all-wea- 


ther Aero Commander. 





Military Relations Department 
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FEATURES 


Should Communications Have Single Management? 


These are the pros and cons on one of the Pentagon’s most 
harassing problems—a problem that has been coming up 
again and again for nearly a decade. 


“More Logical Spending” for Navy’s Weapons 


A management study of Navy’s new Bureau of Weapons—its 
aims, its origins, how it is organized to take care of the prob- 
lems it must face, where it will be headed in the future. 


Familiarity Breeds Good Recruiting 


What one Army installation is doing to maintain a successful 
recruiting system for scientific and technical personnel. 


How Mobile Are Our Global Reserves? ...............ccccccccccccccces 


Author Gene Bradley takes a long look at what the Air 
Force is doing to insure good logistics management—good 
enough to keep the lid on today’s cold war situation. 


The System Approach to Defense Contracting 


The second part of three, which analyze the weapon system’ 
concept as a way of doing military business. 


How Do You Standardize Ground Support Equipment? 


A rundown on what the Air Force is doing to get better, 
cheaper support for its manned air weapons. 


The Fourteen Erroneous Postulates 


Author Leland B. Kuhre offers a fresh view of some tired and 
shopworn management maxims. His article kicks off a series 
on how better management can be obtained. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Editorial Research Rundown Your Investment Future .... 
Washington Background .... Procurement Trends Advertisers’ Index 


Pentagon Profile Association Newsletter In My Opinion 


FEATURED NEXT MONTH 
Where Industry Thinks the Military Market Is Headed . .. How Do You Evaluate 


a Weapon System? . . . Position Classification: Management’s Responsibility 


Published monthly by American Aviation Publications, Inc., W: , D.C. 
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Whats it 
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En IF YOU HAVE only top operators on 
all your equipment, the cost of keep- 
ing a stick-shift comes to a pretty penny: 
too-frequent, high repair bills for unavoid- 
ably shock-loaded drive lines and axles— 
engines being overhauled twice as often as 
necessary at $1,200 to $1,500 per over- 
haul—and, of course, those incessant clutch 
repairs and replacements. 


No Operator Matches 
TORQMATIC Efficiency — 


—for no operator can handle the stick as 
smoothly and efficiently—every time—as an 
Allison TORQMATIC DRiVvE. 


TORQMATIC adjusts your engine output 
and speed—automatically—to meet every 
change in load or terrain. It never fatigues 
—no matter how long or how tough the job. 
It needs no costly training—in fact, 
TORQMATIC owners report they’re saving 
between $1,500 and $2,000 every time 
they train a driver because rookies can’t 
make a shifting or clutching mistake. 


It’s Working for You 
or Against You 
So it’s easy to see that a TORQMATIC 


DRIVE is a real money saver. One thing is 

sure: you're either cashing in on its advan- 

tages on every job you bid for—or com- 
u\ Ay OW peting against men who do, who bought 
TORQMATIC because they looked at total 
cost, not just first cost. 


And remember—TORQMATIC is available 
in almost every type—and well over 100 
makes—of equipment. It’s been proved— 
on years of tough jobs—far beyond any 
other hydraulic transmission. Just see your 
dealer—or write Allison for details. 





ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario 


TORQMATIC’ DRIVES 


Bui. stronger to last longer—Allison casts 
its cc verter for extra strength, greater precision 


~anc the converter is integrated with the trans- THE MODERN DRIVE FOR MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Mission for a neat, easily serviced installation. 
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RED SEAL RUGGEDNESS 
AND C. W. Borklund 
RIGHTNESS OF DESIGN = 72m 


William H. Martin 
are helping to build product acceptance fe. 
for leading builders of Production Manager 


John Walen 
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Any irrigation system—any power equipment—is at its best when Norall & Hart 
; : h Lone . d 28 Bruton St. 
teamed with Continental Red Seal—the power plant engineere GRovenor 8356 

expressly for its job. In ruggedness and rightness of design, Red * 

Seals give you the benefit of 57 years’ engine building experience. Published monthly by American 
, ‘i rs h Aviation Publications, Inc., 1001 Ver- 
You find Continental-powered equipment on the job—wherever mont Ave. N.W., Washington & 
there’s a job to be done—in all types of D.C. Telephone: STerling 3-5400. 
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President 
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EDITORIAL 





The Unification of the Gods 


IT was bound to happen sooner or later. That Greek master of knowledge 
on all subjects, universally popular commentator, awesomely prolific writer, 
has pointed his lance at the Defense Department. His name: Anonymous 


(pen name Anon.) His observation: 


I 


Way up on the heights of Olympus 

In the era before time began 

Three Gods who were quite independent 
Ruled over the creatures and: man. 
Now one had control of the oceans 

The fish of the sea and the wave 

He ruled in his watery kingdom 

The sailors and seamen so brave. 
Another was master of heavens 

The clouds and the stars and the sky 
The sun and the moon and the planets 
And all of the creatures that fly. 

The third on the earth was the ruler, 
Of mountains, and deserts of sand, 

Of cities, and forests, and vineyards, 
And everything else on the land. 

Each one to his own was the master 
An so for an aeon of time 

The earth and the sky and the oceans 
All functioned in heavenly rhyme. 


II 


But just as it is with we humans 

So it was with the immortal brain 

They had to improve on the system 

And so they began to complain: 

‘Just mark you, we have triplication! 

It’s useless, it’s wasteful, and worse 

We don’t have our true roles and missions 
Agreed on in chapter and verse.” 

‘We’re wasting the worshippers’ tribute, 
By bureaucracy’s tape we are tied 

We'll have central procurement of nectar 
We'll be much better off unified.” 

One robe of a uniform fabric, 

A garland of single design, 

Ambrosia we singly will manage 

And no one will get out of line.” 

‘The Joint Chiefs of Status they'll call us 
\ body of power supreme 

In cooperation we'll govern 

\ truly Utopian dream.” 
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Alas and alack for the hopefuls 

For even the Gods can be wrong 

The outcome of unification 

Was something quite less than a song. 
“Just who will procure all the nectar? 
And how will he be reimbursed? 

What color the robe and the garland?” 
Each one said that his should be first. 
“Just how big a lake is an ocean? 

Are frogs of the land or the seas? 

Are seagulls of air or of water? 

What of birds when they nest in the trees? 
And what is my share of the tribute? 

My Scribe always tells me I’m broke. 
There’s so much more air than there’s water 
And the land is so small it’s a joke.” 
And so not a thing was decided 

They all went around in a loop 

The Joint Chiefs of Status were headless 
And too many cooks spoil the soup. 


IV 


The Goddess of Discord is with us 
She’ll be there till the end of all time 
’Tis folly to simply ignore her 

Whatever the region or clime. 

Since Cain had a fight with his brother 
Since the Gods disagreed o’er the Ring 
To a just and impartial tribunal 

Our squabbles we’ve found we must bring. 
Democracy’s tenets are noble 

And for them our fathers have died, 
Yet ever there must be a leader 

Whose function it is to decide. 

In all of our human endeavor 

Our strength is the way we’ve combined 
Each man makes his own contribution 
With the skill of his hands and his mind. 
We still would be living in treetops 

And all of our gains would be loss 

If somehow we hadn’t discovered 

That someone has got to be boss! 
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; Aree generations of ARMA computers: ! 
THE PRESENT GENERATION ' 


continuous hours 
of higher 
mathematics... 
without an error 


The thinking apparatus of the 

guidance system of the ATLAS 
ICBM—ARMA’s airborne digital 
computer—has now completed 6,000 
hours of continuous laboratory operation 
without one catastrophic or transient error. 


Fully transistorized, with no moving 





parts, this remarkable ARMA computer 
can be relied upon for dependable 
performance when the ATLAS becomes 


the nation’s major deterrent weapon. 


Two further generations of ARMA 
computers will be applicable to even 
more sophisticated uses. ARMA’s 
advancement of the state of the art has 
made possible computers—soon forth- 
coming —that will surpass the present 
computer’s reliability at a small 
fraction of its weight. 


ARMA research and development has 
made the digital computer truly airborne 
ARMA, Garden City, N. Y., a division 
of American Bosch Arma Corporation 
... the future is our business. 


Attention, Engineers: Write to E.C. Lester, Emp. Supv., about career openings in R & D prog: ams. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATICN 
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Washington Background 





GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE IS AT IT AGAIN. GAO comptroller 
Joseph Campbell has complained to Congress that Pentagon is withholding two 
secret reports which “could help the agency determine whether U.S. military 
aid to Europe is being efficiently managed.” Defense answer: GAO has no right 
to the information and was stepping out of line asking for it. 


HASSLE RECALLS A SIMILAR INCIDENT last year when Air Force 
was blasted for not releasing details of an internal missile management study. 
Man in the middle of that one, present Defense Deputy Secretary Douglas, an- 
swered, in essence, “Management has to have control of information to the point 
of protesting its information sources. We are entitled to advice without everyone 
participating expecting it, and their names, to be published.” 


BUDGET SQUEEZE IS FORCING AIR FORCE BASE DEACTIVATION 
(four more Air Defense units in late December) to an extent largely overlooked 
what with all the more spectacular program stretchouts—B-70, F-108, et al. What 
bothers the Congressmen, more by far than defense preparedness, is what this 
will do to their voting strength in election year 1960. 


BUDGET SQUEEZE IS HAVING OTHER REPERCUSSIONS. Sen. Stuart 
Symington charged last month that DOD is wasting “tens of millions of dollars 
a week” because it has failed to develop a genuine weapon system evaluation. 
He called for another change in “the obsolete organizational structure of the De- 
partment of Defense.” 


CHARGE GAVE A BOOST, in the political arena, to the advocates of a 
single joint general staff at top Pentagon level—and there are quite a few in high 
Defense positions. Nothing concrete is likely to come of it, however, until 1961 
and even then it will depend on who gets elected. “Single Staff” believers have 
been encourged by the 1958 Reorganization act, believe only that it didn’t go 
far enough. 


ANSWERED ONE SKEPTIC: “It’s true no place else in the world but Wash- 
ington. Everytime we have a problem, we don’t try to solve it. We try to organize 
our way out of it.” 


SPEAKING OF GAO, Congress’ accountants are wrapping up their investi- 
gation of missile management, plan to submit it in three parts to Congress. De- 
fense is viewing the approaching release with apprehension, not because they 
have anything to hide but because, said one top official, “It will probably only 
confuse even further an already complicated picture.” 


MORE ON CONFUSION: latest report from House (Hebert) Armed Services 
Investigations subcommittee is that they will not recommend new legislative 
clamps on industry advertising of Defense products. Forthcoming report on “in- 
fluence paddling” only wrist-slaps “Propaganda-type ads”—-whatever they are. 


NEITHER CONGRESS NOR DEFENSE is expected to put up much of a 
fight for increased defense appropriations in FY 1961 because firm administra- 
tion spending ceilings would not allow apportionment of additional money even 
if it were voted. 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN THE COMPUTER BUSINESS: both Army and Air 
Force are doing extensive experimenting with use of electronic computers to 
run base operations. Air Force has already worked out system for mechanizing 
entire base supply operation. Army is in process of trying to put all paperwork 
of a Class I installation on a computer. 
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‘ONE ARMY’ CONCEPT DETAILED 


Specific measures in implementing the so-called “one- 
Army program” have been outlined by Secretary of the 
Army Wilbur Brucker. 

Brucker’s recommendations are designed to improve com- 
bat efficiency for all three components—active Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and Reserve—and at the same time enhance 
harmony and spirit now existing in these three branches. 
The recommendations have been forwarded to Under Sec- 
retary of the Army Hugh Milton. Among the recommen- 
dations: 

(1) Providing modern weapons such as Honest John 
rockets—to Reserve or National Guard units for training. 

(2) Priority for reservists at service schools during cer- 
tain periods of the school year, to allow maximum attend- 
ance of reserve personnel during summer months and 
slack business periods. 

(3) Accelerated training for non-divisional technical and 
administrative units by developing a planned cycle provid- 
ing for periodic training. 

(4) Better provision for equipment support pools for use 
by reserve components at summer training. 

Other recommendations included those for a study of 
allocations of quotas for National Guard and Army reserve 
commanders and their staffs in field exercises and maneu- 
vers, that the six month training program for Reserve 
Forces personnel be retained, and that all indications of 
component be eliminated from the organization designa- 
tions to the extent allowed by law. 


FURTHER UNIFICATION DESIRED 


Congressman-at-large Frank Kowalski (D-Conn.) has 
fired the first shot at new Secretary of Defense Thomas 
Gates in the continuing battle for further service unifica- 
tion. 

In a letter sent to Secretary Gates less than a week after 
he took over his new office, Kowalski said “I believe that 
the single, most valuable program you could advocate as 
you take over your new responsibilities is the real, full uni- 
fication of our military services.” 

Kowalski pointed out that so-called reorganization pro- 
grams, “one after another, have failed to end waste of 
American manpower, waste of talent, and waste of billions 
of. dollars.” He called for a “sweeping away” of the old 
ideas which have caused these faults in defense manage- 
ment. 

Calling for an end to continued inter-service bickering, 
Kowalski stated “that the committee system of command 
has failed.” The Connecticut Congressman stated flatly 
that “the separate, competing services must be eliminated 
and a single defense force set up.” 

Acknowledging that delays would be unavoidable in such 
a program, he urged that Gates immediately set about true 
unification of defense missile programs. 

Kowalski’s letter is a strong indication that pressure for 
greater unification of the services will be one of the top 
issues in this year’s Congress, and probably in the forth- 
coming presidential elections. 


GAO HITS GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Accounting Office has alleged that General Elec- 
tric overcharged the American Bosch Arma Corp. in con- 
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nection with pricing of fixed price subcontracts awarded 
to Arma. The Air Force prime contracts were for B-52 
components systems. 

However, GAO said General Electric later refunded $3.4 
million to Arma. This was passed on to Air Force, except 
for some $200,000 to be credited to price redetermination, 
and roughly $52,000 retained by Arma. 

GAO said that proposed prices by GE for use in con 
tract negotiations, “were based on estimates of cost which 
were in excessive costs known to GE or which GE could 
reasonably expect to incur in performing subcontracts.” 

GAO also charged that Arma accepted these prices with- 
out review. Also, in buying spare parts from GE at catalog 
prices, Arma did not look for cost savings that could have 
been obtained by placing orders in economical quantities. 

GAO acknowledged General Electric’s refund but said 
it was not a substitute for sound cost estimates. GAO also 


pointed out that Air Force has taken steps to avoid repeti- 
tion. 


NEW CRAF CONTRACT OFFERED 


Air Force is offering Civil Reserve Air Fleet members a 
new stand-by contract which would not require agreement 
on prices until 30 days after fleet activation. The move 
aims to overcome difficulties Air Force has had in agreeing 
on contract terms with many of the airlines. 


Air Force says the delay—about a year since carriers 
and the AF agreed on general contracts principals—results 
from difficulty in making realistic cost projections and the 
expense, to some smaller lines, of conducting necessary cost 
studies. The larger airlines will probably insist on “pricing 
out” their contracts, despite the new offer, and the smaller 
airlines are expected to accept the terms of the new con- 
tract. 


The new contract would also provide advanced payments 
to be made upon activation of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 
First month’s cost experience would be enough to base fu- 
ture cost estimates and the firm contract could then be 
negotiated. 

Air Force feels the new approach will help clear the 
way for other vital CRAF problems. These include: need 
to clarify the role of carriers involved in both CRAF War 
Air Service Pattern, and provide for limited activation of 
CRAF and brush fire wars. Present plan only outlines all 
out activation procedures. 


NEW MILITARY LINE-UP URGED 


A new military concept which would completely divorce 
the Air Force from limited war responsibility has been 
proposed by the Democratic Advisory Council. 

In a recent statement, the council said “an important 
aspect of our efforts to prevent limited war from turing 
into all out war and of decreasing the probability of accr 
dents and mistakes would be a redefinition of the roles 
and missions of the armed services. Serious consideration 
should be given to the concept of dividing our forces into 
an ‘all-out’ force and a ‘limited’ force, the functions of 
which would not overlap.” 

Because of the political considerations involved, it * 
unlikely that much will result from the proposal. 
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LIEUT: 400 pounds? Atlanta to Cleveland—$31.90? 
PHONE: Yes, sir. Including PU&D. 

LIEUT: But that’s $8.70 cheaper than surface! 

PHONE: And it will arrive there tomorrow. For moving 


things or passengers, always rely on the 
Scheduled Airlines!* 


*Compare surface with air! You’ll save time and money when you fly your shipments via 
Scheduled Airlines Air Freight. 


Geen) Scheduled Airlines aoe 


AAXICO AIRLINES CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES RIDDLE AIR LINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES EASTERN AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
RANIFS AIRWAYS ELLIS AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES PACIFIC AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITA, AIRLINES THE FLYING TIGER LINE NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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he So... 


Facilities Booklet 
on request 


WITH THE NEED FOR 


Armed Forces 
Special Equipment 


, = will have no “rookie” problem on your 

hands when you assign a product development project 
to LeTourneau-Westinghouse. Over the years it 

has been our privilege to serve the United States 
Armed Forces in the production of machines 
designed to simplify and speed the handling of 
materials and military supplies. Many of these 
machines are adaptations of our regular commercial 
products. Notable among them is “Big Bertha”, 

the latest thing in aircraft handling equipment. 


This is the largest mobile crane in the world, with 
boom designed for special military application. Its 
2-wheel prime-mover is an adaptation of our standard 
electric-control B Tournapull® earthmover .. . its 
lifting capacity is 80,000 lb. Other LW products 
adapted to military use include the smaller size 

C and D Tournapulls, rubber-tired Tournatractor® 
4-wheel trucks, and motor graders. 


Extensive engineering and production facilities .. . 
occupying over 2,000,000 sq ft of plant area, 
specially tooled to produce wheeled transport, lifting, 
earthmoving and grading equipment, off-highway 
haulers, electrical controls, power transmissions, 

and accurately machined components... are “in step” 
with the needs for Armed Forces special equipment. 


When these services are required, please write or 


call collect our Government Sales offices listed below. 
2258-ML-1 


LETOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 


Government Sales Department 
Peoria, Illinois, Ph. 4-7711 © 916 Ring Bldg., 1200 18th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C., Ph. Republic 7-7445 © 994 Pacific Eicctric 
Bidg., 610 S. Main St., Los Angeles 14, Cal., Ph. Madison 7-9609 


Factories in Peoria, Illinois; Toccoa, Georgia; Indianapolis, Inciand 
Paris, Ontario, Canada; Sydney, Australia; and Campinas, Brazi! 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company...Where quality is a habit 
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Should Communications 


Have Single Management? 


Single management of all strategic communications has been a 
heatedly and extensively discussed theme in the Pentagon in 
the past few months, is awaiting a decision now from Secretary 
Gates on “‘a bold, new concept’’—a decision expected this month. 
The result will be fully reported. For now, hereis the background... 


All in Fawvor..... 


| Ppnerrnpageniniagenees or rather how to manage it, may 
\ippear to some people working in the field as a weary, 
unexciting debate. 

To Defense top management, however, and all people 
in the Services aware of what is happening, the debate 
is fur from dull and unappealing. Aware of what this 
management business means, in final analysis, to Defense 
Operations, they need no prompting on the part of some 
nebu'ous superior to recognize just how vital the outcome 
of tls debate really is. In fact, when this story is finally 
Writi-n (and ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT hopes to do 
so |» the Spring thaw), the story may provide a keen in- 
sigh’ into where the Services and the top-level Defense 
stru. ‘ture now fit in Defense Department management op- 
eraticns. As to the debate in question: 

D fense Reorganization in 1958 placed central com- 
man and direction of U.S. Military Forces under the 
Secr' tary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This >asic premise is given as the major reason that pro- 
pone ‘ts of a single management for communications have 
Propcsed such a scheme. 

Th new concept envisages a central agency, directly re- 
spons.ve to the Secretary and the Joint Chiefs for the 
globa. communications to control strategic military forces. 
An ther reason for the proposal: The possibility of 
limite communications under moderh war conditions. 
The a l\ded ICBM threat could endanger the Nation’s com- 
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munications and thereby its security. Disruption of trans- 
oceanic cables and the known vulnerability of radio com- 
munications could well lead to limited strategic communi- 
cations at any given time. 

These factors, so say the advocates of single manage- 
ment, make it imperative that existing communications 
be directly responsive to the requirements of the Defense 
Secretary and the Unified Strategic Commanders. 

According to proponents of the new idea, present com- 
munications systems are not considered to be sufficiently 
integrated to satisfy this “vital need.” They are not com- 
pletely compatible and there is considerable duplication in 
procurement, research and development and, consequently, 
higher costs. (In this one sentence, the advocates of single 
management for comunications have summed up the basic 
reason that the debate has received as much mileage as it 
has. Were it not for this new aspect of the communications 
business, the current debate would have gone the same 
direction as the one in 1949—-See box on MCEB.) 

The system of the three military services resulted from 
past command responsibilities of the services. The existing 
arrangement gives each service responsibility for primary 
communications systems to specific joint commands. All 
three also provide their own communications systems to 
meet their specific requirements. 

Under today’s concepts of military operations and as- 
signed service missions, separate communications systems 
have been, until now, considered justified. But the de- 
ficiencies of these systems under present conditions and 
the current needs of the Secretary of Defense, plus the 
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limited operation and maintenance support of these sys- 
tems, plus for one more time around the merry-go-round 
the future quantum jump in communications requirements 
and answers to those requirements, make a new approach 
necessary. 

Under the single manager* concept, determination of 
communications requirements of the military services would 
not be the prerogative of the “single manager.” Based on 
the premise that the manager would not be able to reject 
operational needs of any requiring service or commander 
from any given strategic system, communications would be 
furnished strictly in accordance with requirements and 
priorities approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would determine who gets what and on 
what priority. (In fact, a good deal of the emotional side 
of the single-management-for-communications debate has 
stemmed from an interpretation of “what is strategic and 
what is tactical.” None of this emotional attack or rebuttal, 
incidentally, is presented here.) 

Excluded from strategic communications are the self- 
contained tactical systems required by tactical commanders 
to exercise control over their tactical forces; ship-to-shore, 
ground-air-ground, ship-to-ship, fleet broadcast, air de- 
fense and early warning communications. Communications 
tailored for special needs, such as SAGE or DEW line, or 
terminal communications centers of headquarters are also 
excluded. 

Strategic communications are defined, according to the 
advocates of single management, as primarily the trunking 
system which provides necessary communication links be- 
tween the JCS and unified or specified commands and be- 


*Single manager has been, particularly in the communica- 
tions debate, an easily applied label which does not neces- 
sarily mean what most people believe it to mean. Even 
among proponents of a “single management for communi- 
cations,” the often-bandied-about label of “single manager” 
is not, in its popularity accepted context, exactly, what they 
mean. 


tween these commands and their immediate subordinate 
headquarters. These are normally considered as long-haul, 
point-to-point and channel control facilities. 

Under single service managership, any single manager 
selected should meet the following tests: 

1. It should have responsibility for strategic communica- 
tions that interconnect all strategic levels, including the 
President, his staff, the Defense Secretary, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Unified and Specified Commands. 

2. It should have an organization in which the engi- 
neering, research and development, logistics and personnel 
functions are responsive to one head. 

3. It should provide extensive communication service to 
other military services and government agencies. 

Proponents of the “single-management-for-communica- 
tions” theme insist that there exists in the Defense De- 
partment today elements which meet these tests now and 
have the necessary base for the assignment, “stemming 
from their long and varied experience in providing com- 
munications—and in these elements, an organization with 
‘vast proven experience’ where complete responsibility for 
such communications could be centralized under one 
head.” 

How this debate turns out will be of more than passing 
concern to key elements of the Defense managerial struc- 
ture. However, it should be pointed out that daily press 
reports are inclined to delineate these arguments—for sup- 
posed ease of public acceptance and understanding—as 
though one service element was saying one thing and an- 
other were answering with the opposite. 

Although it is true that for purposes of coordination 
and routine the idea came up from one clearly-delineated 
element of Defense, it is by absolutely no means true that 
all segments of one particular service buy their own service 
“party line.” 

The basic conceptual reasoning of proponents of the 
idea, particularly considering the communications environ- 
ment today, has many sound factors in its favor. On the 
other hand, so does the opposition, as noted on the follow- 


ing page. 





Those Opposed...... 


RITICS do not believe that single management in com- 

munications is necessary or desirable. They believe 
that no one service, Army-Navy-Air Force, or other, 
can be fully responsive to weapon systems with which it 
is unfamiliar. What do the proponents of single manage- 
ment say is wrong with the present system? There are ap- 
parently four principal allegations; lack of compatibility 
between communication equipment of the services; lack 
of flexible linkage between communications facilities; large 
communications expenditures without planned coordina- 
tion; and in general, a pressing need for a single service 
manager for all strategic communications. 


1—Lack of Compatibility. 

In certain instances this is true. The reason, however, is 
not oversight or failure to give adequate recognition. Sim- 
ply stated, no system should be designed and operated to 
provide every customer with the same service that the cus- 
tomer with the most critical requirements must have. To 
insure complete compatibility would mean raising the level 
of simple systems to that of the most complex. Result: ex- 
cessive and needless cost. Some critical Air Force require- 
ments, for instance, fall into a very sophisticated class 
meaning thousands of bits per second. What is the solution? 
Design the system to meet the need. Provide the systems 
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with inter-connection at selected points for the exchange 
of traffic. A steady improvement along this line has been 
and continues to be made. 


2—Lack of Flexible Linkage. 

Single management proponents have stated, for example, 
that in the event of a catastrophe in the Washington area, 
there are not enough inter-connecting links to insure that 
surviving forces of one service can use the surviving com- 
munications facilities of any other. The facts are that mili- 
tary needs in the Washington area in the event of an atomic 
strike here have been carefully planned to provide ade- 
quate depth and backup to permit any of the military com- 
mand posts which remain operational to use alternate com- 
munications outlets. 


3—Money without coordination. 

The people who are pressing for single management 
have questioned the desirability of spending large sums 
of money for communications without full coordination. 
So does the “other side of the house” obviously, but it 
points out that since 1949 all three Services have pertici- 
pated in a program of coordination under Joint agencies. 
Even if they weren’t doing this on their own volition, DOD 
Directives require them to do so. 


4—Single service management. 


The fourth popular allegation attempts to make a case 
for extending the principle of single service management 
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MCEB members Grant, Nelson, Dreyfus, V irden and Bradshaw 


MCEB: Part of the Answer? 


The idea that communications-electronics be placed 
under single managership is nothing new. It was first 
proposed formally to defense top administrators in 
1949, was turned down because all three services 
were against it. Until the latest formal proposal, the 
idea frequently had come up informally ever since. 

How is communications being handled today? Keys 
to management and control of the joint communica- 
tions network (JCN) are two outfits: The Military 
Communications-Electronics Board and the J-6 (com- 
munications-electronics) Directorate in the Joint Staff. 
Workhorse of the two is the MCEB, dating back to 
the outbreak of World War II. 

At that time, there was no formal machinery for 
the services getting together to solve many details at- 
tendant to inter-communications, no common pro- 
cedures or manuals. 

The military answer was a Joint Communications 
Board for U.S. military communications problems 
and a Combined Board for handling communications 
details with Canada and Britain. Forerunner to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff setup, the JCB, was immediately 
involved in a lot of pick-and-shovel mundane work 
(even as MCEB is today). It was, nonetheless, very 
important. JCB became involved in equipment, pro- 
cedural, even research and development problems, 
was completely responsible for communications peo- 
ple in the military working together. 

Following the war, the outfit changed its name to 
the Joint Communications-Electronics Committee. 
Some of its tools, such as R&D and Materiel func- 
tions were taken away. Except for that, it continued 
to function as the JCB had done before, although 
one Board member now wore an Air Force uniform. 

The debate in 1949 on setting up a single manager 
ended with JCEC retaining its authority, being given 
a small permanent staff and its chairman receiving 
the power of decision—unless all three Services voted 
unanimously to send a matter to JCS. 

The present MCEB is a result of the necessity to 
conform to the JCS changes in the 1958 Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Only addition, which one wag said was a 
direct result of Parkinson’s Law in operation, was 
that the chairman was given a larger staff. First cut 
at the J-6 personnel need came up with a number 
“well in excess” of 100 which “completely shook the 
Joint Staff director” since he knew it would throw 
him way over the Joint Staff manpower ceiling. 

The answer was a J-6 outfit, backed up by the 
MCEB. The solution was popular primarily because 
it would hold the J-6 down to the ceiling limits, still 
provide enough people to get the work done. 

MCEB is sub-divided into eleven panels (made up 
vf 207 principal and alternate members with full 
authority to bring in others when needed) who handle 


the work, were, in fact, taking care of military com- 
munication problems on.a day-to-day basis even while 
all the reorganization was going on. 

The Panels: Aids to Navigation Panel; Call Signs 
Panel; Communications Circuit Engineering Panel; 
Strategic Communications Plans Panel; Communica- 
tions-Electronics Plans and Policies Panel; Communi- 
cations Publications Panel; Electronic (Radio) War- 
fare Panel; Electronic Warfare Panel; Equipment and 
Standardization Panel; Frequency Allocation Panel; 
Methods and Procedures Panel; Security and Crypto- 
graphic Panel; Test Equipment Sub-Panel; Warn- 
ing and Target Information Panel. 

Most communication problems are technical, day- 
to-day problems, require that the people involved 
stay very close to the work or they lose touch. Fre- 
quency allocation panel alone handles over 2000 
headaches every three months, maintains member 
contact through inter-connected hot telephone lines, 
may sit down to a formal meeting only once every 
week or two. 

Top MCEB crew: Maj. Gen. J. Dreyfus (Chairman) 
and Maj. Gen. R. T. Nelson of Army, Navy’s RAdm. 
Frank Virden, Air Force Maj. Gen. H. W. Grant and 
the Marine Corps Col. J. T. Bradshaw) has a group 
of joint coordinators who handle the paper work, 
serve as panel monitors. J-6 takes on the less technical 
problems. 

The MCEB is actually the closet thing to a truly 
unified group working anywhere in the military, has 
been doing a unified operating job for some time. 
One probable key to its success: the men working on 
the panels as well as the five top board members are, 
in their respective services, responsible for the C-E 
business, must see once they agree to something that 
it works. 

MCEB was tagged a “board” because of the wide 
spread feeling at the time of 1958 Reorganization 
that anything called a committee is incapable of tak- 
ing prompt and effective action. However, any analy- 
sis of the MCEB record and the way it operates today 
cannot, in all fairness, leave it charged with defi- 
ciency. Far from being a debating society, MCEB has 
become a very necessary and successful activity. 

The majority of the problems it has failed to solve 
on a joint cooperative effort have been concerned 
with difficulties having overtones of service differences 
extending beyond the communications field. One blue 
ribbon: on a project which it is still thrashing out, 
MCEB has managed, so far, (over the objections of 
the service involved) to forestall expenditure of $50 
million in additional communications facilities, has 
maintained, (with full approval of the representative 
of the service involved) that current facilities in the 
area concerned are adequate. 
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into the communications field. The inference is that single 
service management, which has been applied with success 
in logistical areas, would obviously be good for communi- 
cations-electronics. In many cases, communications-elec- 
tronics have become so much a part of the weapon system 
itself that they cannot be considered separately. For ex- 
ample, it has been reported that, conservatively, less than 
20% of Air Force communications are not directly integral 
to their combat capability. It is this small percentage that 
carries the “Western Union” type of message traffic that 
most people, including single-communications-manager be- 
lievers, normally associate with communications. “It is un- 
thinkable that the command and control element of such 
modern weapon systems as ICBMs or thermo-nuclear 
bombers be in any hands other than those of the service 
responsible for weapon systems use.” 


Who to make single manager? Here is a key reason the 
critics say no one Service can do it effectively: while the 
Army has operated military communications over a span 
of years which far exceeds other Service activities in this 
field they actually lack experience in handling the type of 
ultra-rapid global-communications required for air opera- 
tions. Air Force plans depend on quick reaction on a global 
basis with a minimum of warning. To hit the 15 minute 
maximum alert posture of air combat units only 90 seconds 
can be allowed for communications. This is a degree of 
communications responsiveness unparalleled by any other 
operational military requirement. Moreover, just over the 
horizon is an increased complexity resulting from the con- 
trol of manned and unmanned aerospace vehicles at the 
same time. 

Because of their longevity in classical communications, 
the Army is probably at least an equal of anyone in that 
field. However, their own stringent requirements have 
caused Air Force to develop an air communications com- 
plex which is several times the size of that operated by the 
Army in all major aspects. Some examples (obtained from 
published Congressional testimony, budget hearings, etc.): 
government-owned facilities, leased commercial facilities, 
secure channels, and miles of high quality wide band chan- 
nels. Also the Air Force, say the challengers, have achieved 
notable firsts in military communications—which any ex- 
amination of the record will prove. They feel that this rec- 
ord amply demonstrates the forward looking, progressive 
thinking that has characterized Air Force communications 
for over a decade. So, who gets the job? 
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Plan proponents have singled out the Signal Corps as 
well suited for the single management function. “The crux 
of their argument appears to be that a technical service 
is superior to other organizations.” However, the attackers 
are convinced that such compartmentation of communica- 
tions functions tends to isolate the manager from operations 
and fosters “communications for communications’ sake.” 

Both sides agree that a management mechanism is re- 
quired to insure the most effective operation of our stra- 
tegic communications systems and resources. This need 
was clearly enunciated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff when 
they established the concept of a single, integrated com- 
munications network this past summer. The Joint Chiefs 
indicated that the network—designated as the Joint Com- 
munications Network (JCN)—would be developed on an 
evolutionary basis by making maximum use of existing re- 
sources within the Defense structure and by using the mili- 
tary services to operate the network. The plan critics heart- 
ily subscribe to these principles and add that in their opin- 
ion it is only logical to manage the network on a tri-Ser- 
vice basis. 

The Plan critics feel that, by their very nature, strategic 
communications complexes of the military Services are 
joint and should be managed on this basis. Even if the 
services were placed in a single uniform, a proposal that 
has been kicking around for several years, separate com- 
munications complexes would still be needed, says the op- 
position, to respond to the unique requirements of the 
particular weapon systems of which they are an integral 
part. 





Fact Sheet: 
Size of the C-E Field 


The field under “how-to-best-control” debate in 
the Pentagon is no small item. In Air Force alone, 
the communications-electronics portion of the total 
budget each year has climbed from $116.7 million 
(about 2.2% of the total) in 1952 to approximately 
$1 billion dollars (over 6% of the total) today— 
approximately a thousand per cent increase. Said 
one officer, “It is more than probable that the future 
trend will be just as remarkable.” 

Among the significant logistics: 





Army Navy Air Force 

Capital Investment 
(excluding wide 
band facilities ) 

Leased Commercial 
Circuits (FY 
960 


$350,000,000 $217,000,000 $452,000,000 


$ 30,000,000 $ 9,800,000 $117,000,000 


(for above item 
on contract with 
American Tele- 
phone and Tele- 
Ae $ 1,000,000 $ 
Wide Band Systems 
(investment ) 
Funds Programmed 
for Wide Band 
Wide Band Route 
Mileage (existing 
and planned-ap- 
proximately) ... $ 


Sidelight: Compared to RCAC, one of the largest 
U.S. international communications companies, Ait 
Force alone has a high-frequency radio air commw1i- 
cations effort fourteen times larger than RCA, ern- 
ploys three times as many people as RCA to proc. ss 
twenty times the RCA traffic. 

e Navy wide band assets are, at the moment, :1- 
significant for the simple reason Navy has no requi 
ment for it. 


355,000 $ 4,000,000 
$584,600,000 
$273,000,000 


$ 32,000,000 


$ 22,000,000 


er ree oo $ 1,321,°05 
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offers a new 
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Aircraft and missile work will be mated in BuW eps 


ONCENTRATION is probably the 

single word that most closely sums 
up the new Bureau of Naval Weapons 
—in its beginnings, its actual forming, 
and its plans for the future. 

By the very nature of BuWeps, the 
idea of concentration is implied, in the 
consolidation of the efforts of the Bur- 
eau of Aeronautics and Bureau of Ord- 
nance. It was sheer concentrated effort 
which enabled the Organizational 
Planning Group to set up the new 
bureau some seven months ahead of the 
original deadline. And it will be through 
selective concentration on the best pos- 
sible weapon systems that the new 
bureau will be able to give the fleet 
the best possible support, with most 
efficient use of dollars in the future. 

In meeting the first two of these 
three areas of concentration, and in 
preparing to meet the last one, Navy 
has had to weld together an organiza- 
tion which will handle two-thirds of 
all Navy material, two-thirds of Navy’s 
shore establishment, and two-thirds of 
Navy’s research and development ef- 
fort, by dollar volume. 

Well over 200,000 people will be in- 
volved, and the final result is some 
25% larger than its nearest Navy rival 
for size—the Bureau of Ships. Because 
of its basic formation, it will be what 
is probably the largest true corporate 
organization in the world. Under its 
control will come some 38 weapon sys- 
tems projects, eight supporting systems 
and all of the related efforts needed to 
keep these projects going. 

Managing a merger of this size— 
and doing it in less than half of the 
time originally alloted for the job—of- 
fers a task of fantastic proportions, and 
one which would be virtually impos- 
sible with no hitches. It is remarkable 
that marrying the two bureaus has 
gone as smoothly as it has. 


Responsible for the actual setting up 
of the details of the merger was an Or- 
ganizational Planning Group, under 
VAdm. E. W. Clexton, Chief of Naval 
Material, with his full-time Deputy, 
RAdm. Charles Martell. It was Martell 
who decided not to go slow on the 
actual merger, and it was—according 
to BuWeps sources—largely through 
Martell’s efforts that the timing on this 
major organizational change was shaved 
by seven months. 

In its report, the committee settled 
on a scheme or organization that 
would probably look something like a 
tic-tac-toe paper on a flow chart, com- 
bining the best of horizontal weapons 
control with overall vertical program 
planning and guidance. Under the or- 
ganization, responsibility for actual pro- 
gram completion will be handled by 
five Assistant Chiefs for (1) Research, 
Development, Test and Evaluation, 
(2) Production and Quality Control, 
(3) Fleet Readiness, (4) Field Support, 
and (5) Contracts. Generally following 
the new Congressional budget struc- 
ture, the set up in this area allows for 
close liaison with the fleet, cradle-to- 
the-grave control in the fullest sense, 
and absolute professional control of the 
touchy area of contracts. 

Guiding these efforts, and providing 
the resources to get them done, will be 
the Assistant Chief for Program Man- 
agement. What he will do is approxi- 
mately to provide the sort of vertical 
program control that is proving so ef- 
fective with the Polaris missile program. 

Because of the dollar volume in- 
volved, coupled with the stake in na- 
tional survival that rests with BuWeps, 
it is worth taking a careful look at the 
way in which the largest of the Navy 
Bureaus works. In good reporting, as 
well as any sort of a competent busi- 
ness operation, the questions that must 
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be answered are Who, What, When, 
Why, Where and How. As a point of 
reference, this is perhaps the easiest 
way to describe BuWeps operations, 
and the manner in which its business 
is handled. 

Teeth of the BuWeps effort rest with 
the Assistant Chief for Program Man- 
agement, charged with the Who, What, 
When, Why and Where of the many 
BuWeps weapon systems. More specifi- 
cally, this responsibility falls with the 
Assistant Chief for Programs and Man- 
agement Plans. This office is divided 
into three sub-groups, for Planning, 
Analysis and Review, and Data Proc- 
essing Policy. 

The first of these offices is respon- 
sible for translating the requirements 
of the fleet into terms that BuWeps 
can work with, and then parcelling 
them out to the operating Assistant 


Chiefs (RDT&E, P&QC). The Program 
and Management Plans group is basic- 
ally the organization that will guide 
the project in question from idea-to- 
disposal, while at the same time mak- 
ing sure it stays within the various 
limits imposed by other Bureau com- 
mitments. 


The Lines of Control 


It is significant that the Assistant 
Chief for Program and Management 
Plans is Gordon O. Pehrson, who trans- 
ferred into the new bureau from the 
eminently successful Polaris Fleet Bal- 
listic Missile Program, which is per- 
haps the outstanding Defense Depart- 
ment example of successful vertical 
program management. 

On the organization chart for the 
new BuWeps, there are two lines on 


The Organizational Picture... 
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direction and control to the operating 
Assistant Chiefs. One from the Assistant 
Chief for Program Management and 
the other direct from the Chief of the 
Bureau, RAdm. P. D. Stroop. The sec- 
ond of these serves to answer the all 
important question of How. For the 
quality of their work, and how closely 
they are following the schedules set 
forth by the Assistant Chief of Bureau 
for Program Management, the operat- 
ing Assistant Chiefs are directly respon- 
sible to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

As if stressing the close relationship 
between program management and f- 
nancial management, the new BuWeps 
at one embryonic point was faced with 
a decision on whether the Comptroller 
for the organization would be included 
within the office of the Assistant Chief 
for Program Management. But it was 
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decided that it would be better to 
maintain the Comptroller as an auton- 
omous entity within the BuWeps 
structure. 

[his only underlines the need for a 
close relationship between the two or- 
ganizations, and that the dispute should 
have been raised is an indication of 
how close the relationship would ideal- 
ly be. The compromise was a logical 
one, and one which will allow enough 
freedom, and yet enough centalized 
control, to keep BuWeps on an even 
keel. 

[he combination of vertical and hori- 
zontal control is a relatively new one, 
and one which should attract consider- 
able attention throughout the Defense 
establishment. But those who watch it 
will be doing so more with curiosity 
than with apprehension. As opposed to 
the Army and the Air Force, Navy will 
be working with a combination man- 
agement arrangement—one which will 
provide what is basically the same-as 
the weapon system concept, while at 
the same time allowing—as, for in- 
stance, the Air Force ARDC/AMC sys- 
tem does not—for not only cradle-to- 
the-grave control, but conception-to- 
resurrection management cognizance at 
a single point. 

Among the advantages in handling 
the BuWeps programs in this way: it 
will tend to make coordination with 
the CNO/consumer side of the Navy 
easier, because of their recent reor- 
ganization to warfare-type lines; it will 
make reporting on program progress 
somewhat easier, and therefore give 
BuWeps better information for go-no- 
go production decisions. 

Also, it would probably be through 
close program control that BuWeps 
will be able to make its greatest ad- 
vances against lead times on the pro- 
jects it will be working with, and the 
greatest headway in program cost con- 
trol through prompt, accurate report- 
ing 


iy Cost Control? 


is in this area of cost control that 

nost immediate efforts of the 

iu will be directed, according to 

iu Chief RAdm. Paul D. Stroop. 

nain line of attack will be directed 

tting prompt decisions on all re- 

h projects before they reach the 

ly expensive pilot or advanced 
iction stage. 

sys Stroop: “Research and develop- 

really isn’t very expensive, and 

rossible to learn a great deal in this 

We can’t afford to spend money 

on i-decision, and as soon as you go 

into early production, your design 

chane and spare parts bills begin to 

climi.. We are going to be pretty hard- 

nose: about these decisions. I mean 
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about letting research projects go into 
production too soon, or letting them go 
if they aren’t about the best we can 
find for our money.” 

In another area of cost control, Bu- 
Weps will rely more heavily on engi- 
neering specifications, as opposed to 
performance specifications. On perform- 
ance specifications, the buying agency 
says “We want something that will sink 
battleships,” while on the engineering 
type specs, the request for proposals is 
in much greater detail, spelling out just 
about exactly what the buyer wants, 
from the smallest electron tube on up. 


Reliability Stressed 


With the performance specifications, 
the end product is usually cheaper to 
begin with, but tends to have a higher 
spares replacement level, and generally 
is somewhat less reliable. On the other 
hand, the engineering spec tends to 
produce an end product that offers 
greater dependability, a better spares 
picture, and generally—because of the 
detail involved—comes closer to being 
exactly what the buyer wants. 

In quality control, Stroop says Bu- 
Weps will be looking for extremely 
high reliability in component parts 
which have a better-than-average in- 
terchangability. He adds, “This is pret- 
ty basic in all of our guided missile 
work, and we must insure every pos- 
sible component to the maximum.” 

In one other area of the war on costs, 
Adm. Stroop says his bureau will try 
to work more with the technique of 
letting production contracts after the 
research work on the project in ques- 
tion is completed—and not necessarily 
to the contractor who has done the re- 
search work. Citing Sidewinder as a 
case in point, Adm. Stroop points out 
that the current cost on that missile is 
only about $2500 per round, and that 
the reliability of the missile has more 
than proven itself over the Formosan 
Straits. 

What these programs will mean to 
industry and to BuWeps itself is also 
outlined by Adm. Stroop. “We will find 
ourselves making fuller use of our gov- 
ernment laboratory facilities, particu- 
larly in specification and support re- 
quirements.” For industry, the emphasis 
on costs will mean stiffer competition, 
and a situation in which only the best 
product will be bought. 

Beyond that, Adm. Stroop points out 
that “it’s not all black for industry. 
We'll still be spending about the same 
amount of money—it’s just that we'll 
be spending it more logically. Anyone 
who wants to check can find out that 
our budget has been about the same 
for the past few years.” Stroop feels 
that this new way of doing business 
will allow Navy—through BuWeps— 


to buy more of the weapons that it 
really needs, by saving on abortive pro- 
duction attempts on projects that have 
not been thoroughly proven in the re- 
search stage. 

At the present, the guiding influence 
for BuWeps programs seems to be 
vested with the Assistant Chief for 
Program Management, RAdm. Charles 
T. Booth. In this job Booth will pro- 
vide vertical control. He will outline 
what is needed from the operating As- 
sistant Chiefs, and will give them the 
timing guidelines they will work with. 
In their report, the Organizational 
Planning Group heavily underlined the 
desirability of vertical organizational 
control on selected priority programs, 
but rejected it because of the compart- 
mentalization of skills that would re- 
sult. 

But in spite of this, the designers of 
the organization of BuWeps did all that 
they could to inject a strong element 
of control. As a result, the Assistant 
Chief for Program Management will be 
responsible for planning and executive 
direction of bureau programs, includ- 
ing the assignment of the resources in- 
volved (facilities, people, money, prior- 
ities). 


The Program Manager 


He will provide the directives needed 
to guide the other Assistant Chiefs in 
their planning and actual work on 
Bureau programs. He will also work 
with directing implementation of the 
programs, and with directing program 
changes to meet objectives. He eval- 
uates the status of programs on per- 
formance, timing and cost, and recon- 
siders operating needs related to these 
factors. 


Adm. Booth also will plan, coordin- 
ate and integrate BuWeps manage- 
ment systems, and, he will revise, ap- 
prove and reprogram BuWeps funds, 
in connection with the many programs 
the bureau must handle. 


To handle this job, Adm. Booth will 
have an Assistant Chief for Program 
and Management Plans, Directors of 
Safety, Quality Control, and Ships 
Characteristics, and on the program 
level, Directors of Strike Warfare, Anti- 
Submarine Warfare, Air Defense War- 
fare, Support System, and Logistic Sup- 
port Systems, and an Assistant Chief 
for the Pacific Missile Range. 


Taken together, the Navy’s new Bu- 
Weps is progressive enough to offer an 
experiment in modern weapon system 
management. And if the rapidity with 
which the organization was set up is an 
indication of how it will run in the 
future, it is an experiment that can only 
be successful throughout its span of 
life. 
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Familiarity Breeds Good Recruiting 


A sound basis for a continued supply of scientific/engineering personnel is 
being developed by Army’s Engineer Research and Development Laboratory... 


by Robert D. McMarlin 


Civilian Personnel Officer 
U.S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


ONCENTRATION on _ colleges 

within a certain mile-radius is be- 
ginning to improve recruitment of col- 
lege graduates for engineering and 
scientific positions at the U.S. Army 
Engineer Research and Development 
Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The Laboratories—principal research 
and development field agency of the 
Corps of Engineers—employ about 
1400 civilian engineers, scientists, tech- 
nicians and supporting personnel. The 
scope of work is broad, embracing 
practically every known field of en- 
gineering. The mission is to develop 
new and improved Engineer equipment 
for the Armed Services. Like every 
agency of its kind, it has experienced 
difficulties in obtaining engineering and 
scientific personnel. 

Late in 1957, a review of scientific 
and professional personnel showed a 
very poor situation at the Laboratories, 
with strength at 402 against allowed 
spaces of approximately 430. Analysis 
indicated a loss of from 10 to 15 per 
cent or 40 to 60 per year, with more 
than one-half of the losses in the grades 
of GS-11, -12, and -13. 

Experience at these Laboratories, 
and other Corps of Engineers installa- 
tions, has shown recruiting for quality 
personnel in these grades to be fruit- 
less. Consequently, a policy of quality 
selection was set with long term ob- 
jectives of growth from within, and 
providing an annual replacement of 
about 60 per cent of losses with young 
college graduates. 

At this time, the Civilian Personnel 
Office and the Laboratories’ Director- 
ate had come to believe that it might be 
more profitable from the standpoint of 
results to discontinue the Laboratories’ 
long standing practice of recruiting at 
many colleges throughout the country, 
and rather to concentrate on a few in 
a limited geographical area. Accord- 
ingly, 18 schools within a 200-mile 
radius were selected for the 1958 
schedule. 

Schools selected for concentrated ef- 
fort were Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
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Clarkson College of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, University of 
Maine, Cooper Union, City College of 
New York, Pratt Institute, New York 
University, Virginia Military Institute, 
Clemson College, University of Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina State, Lehigh 
University, Rutgers University, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute and Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Programs developed to make the 
most of college graduates as a source 
of engineering and scientific personnel 
made it necessary for all members of 
the Laboratories’ Directorate and senior 
supervisors not only to give their whole 
hearted support, but to participate 
actively in the recruitment. 

College recruiting in 1958 netted 36 
individuals from 15 schools. Although 
shortages existed in certain fields such 
as electrical engineering, additional 
personnel could have been obtained 
in certain other fields. While easing 
of industrial demands for engineers 
and preplanning contributed to the 
effectiveness of the 1958 program, it 
was felt that the biggest single con- 
tributing factor in the success of con- 
centrated recruiting schedule was the 
participation by members of the Direc- 
torate. The Director of Research or the 
Director of Applications Engineering 
accompanied Civilian Personnel repre- 
sentatives on each trip to discuss tech- 
nical aspects of employment with stu- 
dents and faculty members. In ’59, the 
previous year’s hirees were included 
in recruiting trips to their alma mater. 

The year 1958 also saw at the 
Laboratories the first step toward a 
long range campaign to develop a 
beneficial relationship with the au- 
thorities of the colleges on which re- 
cruiting efforts are being concentrated. 
It had long been the opinion of those 
involved in recruiting, and is indeed 
the basis of the USAERDL recruiting 
program, that those agencies who have 
achieved rapport with a college and 
who go back to the same college year 
in and year out, usually have greater 
success than others who do not pursue 
this course of action. 

USCS Departmental Circular 935 on 
the subject, “Requests to College 
Faculty Members to Visit Federal In- 
stallations to Confer on Recruitment” 


provided a means, hitherto untried, to 
achieve this rapport. Accordingly, 
Deans of Engineering at the schools 
on the recruiting schedule were issued 
an invitation for a three day visit to 
the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories. 

The program for the visit was ar- 
ranged by the Recruiting Advisory 
Committee made up of assistant de- 
partment heads, the Civilian Personnel 
Officer and the Chief of the Recruiting 
Division, Civilian Personnel Office. It 
included a tour of the installation, in- 
troduction to project engineers as well 
as top scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel, and briefings on Lab projects. 

In the opinion of the deans attend- 
ing, the visit was well worthwhile. 
They left with a real enthusiasm and 
appreciation of the opportunities af- 
forded young engineering and science 
graduates at the Laboratories. The 
scope of work and the real oppor- 
tunities for interesting career were 
things they had not realized before 
the visit. The many challenges in re- 
search and development work in gov- 
ernment laboratories in general and in 
the Engineer Laboratories in particular 
were vividly brought to their attention. 

While the total of 29 recruited from 
the June 759 class lacked six of our 
objective of 35, it represented a sub- 
stantial increase over results achieved 
during the years immediately prior to 
the initiation of the program. More 
evidence of the benefits of establishing 
rapport was seen in the number of 
students presenting themselves for 
interview. Prior to launching the pro- 
gram of establishing a firm relationship 
with a few schools, it was not unusual 
for a recruiter to find upon arrival at 
a school that only one or sometimes 
even no candidate was interested in 
discussing employment at USAERDL. 
Another indication of success in aciiev- 
ing rapport has been found in respcnses 
to invitations to Placement Office:s of 
the same schools who attended 4 
similar meeting in October, 1959 

It is felt that these visits are a most 
important step in cementing relations 
with educational institutions to previde 
that continuity of recruiting wich 
familiarizes the school with the agency 
seeking employees, and is tantam unt 
to the ideal in recruiting. 
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Speeding the flow 
of Armed Forces’ paperwork with 


RCA 501 Electronic Data Processing System 


As part of a service-wide program to step up 
paperwork flow, the Army, Navy and Air Force 
have all ordered the all-transistor RCA 501 for 
early delivery. 


Reflecting RCA’s four decades of experience in 
electronics and data handling equipment, the RCA 
501 incorporates the latest features and the most 
advanced design of solid state computers. For 
example, ‘‘time-shared electronics” allows up to 
sixteen pairs of operations to be performed simul- 
taneously. “‘Variable-length recording’ saves miles 
of tape, hours of machine time. 


Because of the modular construction of the system, 
the size of the system can be selected to match the 
size of the job. Then, as more work is assigned, more 
units can simply be added in building block fashion. 


Initially, an installation of the RCA 501 is being 
used by the Navy to put its world-wide inventory 
on a daily basis. The Navy expects to save a 
minimum of 1100 man-hours daily, and, at the 
same time, gain a vastly increased control over a 
huge number of items—bullets to bombs, mines to 
missiles. Another installation of the RCA 501 wil] 
be used by the Air Force to speed up the personnel 
paperwork concerning over 614,000 officers and 
men. The Army will use the RCA 501 for both 
inventory and personnel records. 


For complete information on the RCA 501, or to 
make arrangements for a visit to the RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing Center at Cherry Hill, 
New Jersey (near Camden), address RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Electronic 
Data Processing Division, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION e CAMDEN 2, N. J. 


Tmk(s) ® 
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How Mobile are our Global Reserves? 


A complete rundown of the results 


of Air Force work in a tough problem area 


ODAY’S military and_ business 

managers are teamed up to crack 
one of modern warfare’s toughest bar- 
riers: time and space. Their combined 
objective is no longer just shrinking 
the globe, but literally eliminating the 
time-space problem. 

We're actually “going backward in 
time,” stated Air Materiel Command’s 
J. N. Cunningham, civilian assistant 
to the director of maintenance. “Our 
forefathers had the musket on the 
wall, and the powder and shot to go 
with it—to be ready if the Indians 
came.” Missiles have replaced mus- 
kets—and today’s “reds” are Com- 
munist, not Indian—but the logistics 
objective is the same: instant readiness 
to deter any attack anytime anywhere. 

“The logistic systems of Alexander, 
Napoleon, Grant and Eisenhower all 
had the same reasons for existence,” 
reminded Maj. General Frank A. Bo- 
gart, AMC’s director of plans and pro- 
grams, “and history records somberly 
that when logistics has failed, combat 
forces were destroyed. 

“In World War II the combination 
of tremendously large forces, complex 
equipment, great distances, relatively 
slow transport, and voice and teletype 
communications resulted in an air 
logistics structure consisting of huge 
repair facilities and massive stores of 
stocks deployed all over the world.” 

Logistics progress between revolu- 
tionary days and World War II was 
ridiculously slow. In 1776, average 
time for moving supplies (via horse- 
back and wagon) was about 1.3 miles 
per hour. In World War II, it took an 
average 106 days for a combat com- 
mander in Germany to order and get 
an item from the U.S.; average speed 
was only up to about 3.5 miles per 
hour. 

Massive armies, stocks and indus- 
tries are as outmoded as B-17’s, and 
so are their logistics systems. As we 
enter an era when warning time will 
be less than a 15 minute television 
program, when entire wars will be 
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by Gene E. Bradley 


decided in far less time than old pro- 
curement cycles, it is fair to ask: 

(1) How far have we come in the 
past decade in streamlining our log- 
istics system? 

(2) Can we pin down case histories 
of increased mobility? 

(3) What has been the role of busi- 
nessmen in these case histories? 

(4) Exactly what management in- 
novations have been introduced, and 
how well have they worked? 

(5) What are our future plans and 
problems; in short, what does it take 
to win? 

For answers, we researched AMC 
Headquarters at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio—an unglamorous, sprawling ad- 
ministrative headquarters which looks 
as ponderous as the problems it has 
to lick. It is a paradox that AMC and 
many industries supplying it—dedi- 
cated to 365-day, around-the-clock, 
worldwide sensitivity to deter aggres- 
sion—are plunked down in the heart 
of what was once America’s isolation 
belt. This region has now become a 
U.S. Ruhr—a misnomer only because 
it is an understatement, with the Ohio 
Valley today more industrialized than 
its European predecessor. 


The Big Picture 


For the feeling for the total job, 
collecting the many pieces which, when 
assembled, would be the AMC logistic 
picture, we went to former AMC 
Commander Gen. E. W. Rawlings. 
While retired he is still being called 
back to the spotlight for counsel on 
USAF’s biggest, costliest job. The bal- 
ance of this article is an interview 
with Gen. Rawlings, with key points 
documented and expanded by the 
AMC staff: 

Question: Gen. Rawlings, will you 
please pin down your interpretation of 
logistics and why it is so vital? 

Rawlings: “Logistics is a military 
term used for centuries. What it really 
means is the military function of pro- 


viding the equipment, the implements 
of war ‘and the support required for 
the combat man to use effectively in 
combat. And of course logistics be- 
comes ever more important as. the 
technology of our weapons improves 
and increases. 

“It would be a sad day if we de- 
veloped all of these high-priced, high- 
powered, complex weapon systems and 
were unable to keep the maximum 
number ready to go at any hour of 
the day or night, or any day of the 
year, with a minimum of resource. I 
like to state economy in a little differ- 
ent sense than we normally think of 
it—in a military sense of getting the 
most out of everything available, wast- 
ing nothing in the process. I call it 
maximizing of resources.” 

Question: In terms of global mobil- 
ity to meet all emergencies, can you 
measure our progress from World War 
II, to Korea, and today? 

Rawlings: “This question relates to 
the advancement in our weapon tech- 
nology. At the end of World War IL, 
our weapons capability—range, speed 
and so on—was such that we had to 
position them overseas, with large 
stockpiles to back them up and long 
pipelines of materiel. 

“When Korea occurred, we were 
somewhat in the same position. 

“Since then, we have significantly 
increased our weapons range; had 
greater developments in atomic weap- 
ons themselves (which have such tre- 
mendous power that we can employ 
different strategy and _ tactics); and 
tried to keep our logistics system in 
tune with these advances and weap- 
ons. And therefore today I think that 
were in a position to support our 
forces adequately with atomic weap- 
ons, without. huge equipment stock- 
piles and long costly materiel pipe 
lines.” 

To document these advances, AMC 
offers three examples: 

(1) From a once-secret report by 
Lt. Gen. William F. McKee, AMC 
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Vice Commander, on overseas support: 
“Our experience . . . indicates that the 
average time lapse between requisition 
and receipt of supplies, using direct 
support procedures, is 15 days. Our 
objective, as we grind the system finer, 
is 7 days. Both are a heartening im- 
provement upon the 106 day oversea 
support cycle at the close of World 
War II.” 

(2) From J. J. O'Donovan, assist- 
ant to AMC’s transportation director, 
in reference to reducing time on se- 
lected items: “We now deliver en- 
gines in 8 days’—including time 
needed for the field commander to say 
what he needs, to requisition it and to 
have it delivered. 

(3) From another AMC office, re- 
ferring to increased airlift capacity 
needed to permit reducing this cycle 
time: “We are assured that today’s lift 
capability is 6 to 7 times larger than 
that of the 1950 fleet.” 

Objective of this fast-delivery is not 
so much to “pass the ammunition” to 
troops under fire, but to keep those 
troops so combat ready that fire does 
not occur in the first place. As O’Dono- 
van states it, “We are now increasing 
the combat readiness level, in peace- 
time, of these forces, so that they can 


sust:in themselves to a large extent 
duriig the initial phase. What in es- 
sence I am saying is that much of the 
transportation job must be accom- 


plis!.ed pre-D-Day.” 

We asked Donovan if Air Force 
wast attempting to overextend its air- 
lift capacity: on D-Day, could it sup- 
por' both Strategic Air Command and 
troc> shipments? His reply: “We are 
gett g the kind of airlift capacity we 
nee’. we don’t have to deploy troops 
at th same time that we are deploying 
SAC. And conversely for limited wars, 
we « en’t deploying SAC while deploy- 
ing t oops.” 

Question: To illustrate your new mo- 
bility, can you cite any striking ex- 
amples, such as Formosa? 

Rawlings: “There was no prior plan- 
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ning for this particular operation. We 
were able to disassemble the aircraft 
(Lockheed F-104 Starfighters), put 
them in transports, fly them to For- 
mosa, reassemble them and have them 
flying in just a few days. It was very 
spectacular, when you think of what 
we could do a few years back—when 
you would have had to put them on 
carriers, or some other type of vessel, 
and probably take several weeks or a 
month to get them out there.” 

‘Spectacular’ may seem mild, when 
it is remembered how close America 
then seemed to war’s brink, with the 
Chinese Communists declaring their 
intention for immediate Formosa in- 
vasion. The F-104’s arrival was a 
much-needed show of strength. 

For the industry side of the F-104 
Formosa story, we visited General 
Electric’s jet engine plant at Evendale, 
Ohio, home of the J79 engine power- 
ing these Starfighters. In a series of 
meetings with both General Electric 
and Air Force plant representatives, 
we learned: 


Civilian Cooperation 


Civilian tech reps had to fly into 
action with military precision. G-E 
service man John Conners states it 
took just six days from first alert in 
Cincinnati until tech reps were at the 
operating station with flying aircraft. 

It was a “round-the-clock operation 
right there in the aircraft hangar . . . 
true not only for the first aircraft but 
for all of them when they got there,” 
Conners said. 

Once flying, aircraft were highly ef- 
fective. From Conners: “Within about 
three weeks after the initial arrival on 
Taiwan (Formosa), the squadron flew 
approximately the same amount of 
time, or greater, than the two ‘high- 
time’ Air Defense Command Squad- 
rons in the States. They did this with 
approximately half the number of air- 
craft at their disposal.” 

As for the engine’s maintainability, 
Conners said, “I put a direct question 
to the squadron commander, and he 
said that he had not anticipated as 
few maintenance problems as he was 
getting, and was quite pleasantly sur- 
prised at being able to maintain his 
relatively high in-commission rate.” 

Final comment from Conners was 
that the appearance in Formosa of the 
F-104—the needle-nosed, _ stubby- 
winged, Mach 2-plus plane which in 
quick succession broke the world’s 
speed, altitude and time-to-climb rec- 
ords—“had a distinct morale-building 
effect on the Chinese military.” 

This direct support of combat oper- 
ations, which has made it possible to 
wipe out overseas depots, is a manage- 
ment innovation. It makes the military 


manager's role more important because 
he must become a skilled logistician 
and businessman. Conversely, the busi- 
nessman-contractor has had to learn 
to phase his operation with the mili- 
tary. 

Question: Will you please pinpoint 
the management innovations which 
have contributed most directly to logis- 
tics progress? 

Rawlings: “First we should again de- 
fine what we're talking about when 
we speak of logistics support—and this 
is where the major difference lies be- 
tween this operation and a_ business 
operation per se, even though many as- 
pects of logistics can be compared to 
business. We in the Air Force logistics 
business exist for only one purpose: to 
be certain that we can support the 
combat forces 24 hours a day, around 
the clock. 

“We could probably run our big 
depots very efficiently if we just laid 
them out as factories with production 
lines and so forth. But you might not 
get the equipment in the right place 
at the right time and therefore the 
whole thing would be lost, which cer- 
tainly would not be economy. 

“The most significant thing is get- 
ting this concept across. This idea. 
This is the only reason we’re in busi- 
ness. And once you get that idea 
across, then it becomes a matter of 
better understanding between the com- 
bat man and the man that must sup- 
port him in this complicated age. 

“Decentralization was probably the 
most significant step to improve re- 
action time of our logistics system. We 
delegated authority and responsibility 
down to the depot and Air Materiel 
Area level where they were in closer 
contact with the man using the equip- 
ment.” 

Question: How does this parallel in- 
dustry? 

Rawlings: “Our experience is parallel 
to that of many business decentraliza- 
tions. We have to be very careful 
when we speak of decentralization: 
we've tried to decentralize the operat- 
ing function, but we retain a highly 
centralized over-all management con- 
trol and follow-up system to be sure 
that they're picking up the ball and 
doing the job. 

“When we embarked upon this pro- 
gram, we studied all the decentraliza- 
tions of big business that we could 
find. I was very interested to see when 
Ralph Cordiner published his book on 
this, a compilation of lectures at Co- 
lumbia, that the considerations that we 
had gone through were almost parallel 
to the ones that they went through at 
General Electric. Of course the funda- 
mental difference is that we were try- 
ing to get fast reaction time, develop 
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people with more capability and that 
sort of thing, where their objective was 
to have a more successful business 
operation.” 

Question: Is this what you are. say- 
ing: that the same principles apply 
even though the end objective is 
different? 

Rawlings: “This is right, but this 
also is a danger. That’s because it 
becomes very easy for someone who 
is not familiar with the military to see 
a few of these things and say, “You can 
run it just like a business.’ This you 
can’t do precisely. You can use busi- 
ness methods, but you must constantly 
keep in mind this fundamental of why 
youre in business.” 

Industry respect for Gen. Rawl- 
ings’ decentralization program was in- 
dicated by Convair vice president 
Augie Esenwein: “He has unquestion- 
ably saved the Air Force a great deal 
—both in time and money—by apply- 
ing sound management principles to 
the huge operation.” 

It’s impossible to compute precise 


—thanks to modern materiel manage- 
ment—it has been able to reduce its 
money requests to Congress by well 
over $6-billion since 1951. 

How decentralization has saved time 
is brought home by the Logistic Sup- 
port Manager Concept. This provides 
the combat commander with a single 
phone number, plus air delivery for 
anything his weapon system might 
need. This is in happy contrast to the 
all-too-familiar and antiquated process 
of requisitioning many items from 
many depots, then sweating out ship- 
ments, with planes sitting out of com- 
mission on taxi strips. With the Logis- 
tic Support Managers in the U.S., 
there is full management responsibility 
for an entire weapon system. 


Air Force’s Objective 


USAF’s objective is to whittle down 
AOCP rates (aircraft out of commis- 
sion because of parts). Strategic Air 
Command was running about 14% 
AOCP during the Korean war; at the 
time of these interviews, 1% or less. 


dollar savings, but AMC estimates that 


SATELLITE CENTER 
U.S.A. 


This is the home of Lockheed’s advanced Satel- 
lite Systems organization. It houses the 2,500 
scientists, engineers, and technicians who 
build satellites for the Discoverer, MIDAS, 
and SAMOS programs of the U.S. Air Force. 
Here, under one 346,000-square-foot roof, is 
America’s largest satellite center. 


LOCKHEED 


MISSILES & SPACE DIVISION 





TAC’s rate had been more than cut 
in half, except for certain priority air- 
craft where objective is zero—and 
has been met for as high as 45 days 
at a time. 

“Suppose there is a difficulty in an 
aircraft part, perhaps a fatigue or struc- 
tural failure,” suggested Maintenance’s 
J. N. Cunningham. “The appropriate 
Air Materiel Area puts a man on the 
problem, who does two things: ex- 
pedites the action by working with the 
contractor, and then approves the fix. 
The theme is that we aren’t trying to 
prepare for mobilization, but to keep 
ourselves ready to race always. At 
Indianapolis, there is one race a year 
—and the boys spend a lot of time 
getting ready for it. In the Air Force, 
we are trying to be ready for a race 
anytime anybody wants to run it.” 

The far-reaching effects of decentral- 
ization are evident: namely, more men 
have more authority at more decision 
points throughout AMC’s chain of com- 
mand and more aircraft are constantly 
combat ready. 

Question: If decentralization is the 
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first key innovation, what would you 
say comes next? 

tawlings: “Probably next, techno- 
lozical development. Many things that 
we have done could not have even 
been considered, if we hadn’t been in 
a period of many technological ad- 
vances in the business world in terms 
of aids to better management. 

('m thinking of more rapid com- 
munications and systems, the use of 
transceivers, the sending of business 
information over punch cards at a very 
high rate of speed, the development 
and use of computers to analyze these 
data. The magnitude of this business is 
such that we have a better opportunity 
of capitalizing on some of these things 
in a business way. You can afford to 
take some risks since the gains will be 
very great. 

“As a result of the technological de- 
velopment of business aids, we have 
been able to do other things important 
in shortening the pipeline and cutting 
the investment in stocks—such as us- 
ing the techniques in major equipments 
that the life insurance companies use 





with people. For example, an actuarial 
system of predicting engine life and 
overhaul times. This can save (and did 
save) millions of dollars, because we 
were able to forecast much more closely 
what we would need, the wear-out 
rates, and so forth. 


Summing It Up 


“On direct support: we probably 
couldn’t have gone to it if we hadn't 
had these technological advancements. 
It used to take on the average of prob- 
ably 10 days for a requisition to come 
from Europe back to the depot. With 
transceivers, this actually occurs in 
seconds. 

“There have been many other things. 
Logair. Many people think that this is 
a military air transport service. It is 
not. It is a contractual service of pro- 
curing supplies from our depots to our 
major combat organizations, thereby 
cutting pipelines. The time factor be- 
comes even more important as weap- 
ons get more complex and the rate of 
change becomes great, because you 


For more facts request No. 101 on reply card. 


could end up with big stockpiles of 
obsolete material much more rapidly.” 

Question: Summing logistics progress 
to date, do you feel we have come as 
far and as fast as we should? And 
what more should we be doing? 

Rawlings: “Let me say this: any 
time we're satisfied with what we're 
doing, you’d better get rid of us. There 
are always things we can do to im- 
prove our method of operation. I think 
we have made great progress, but un- 
less we continue to make progress, 
we'll retrogress. 

“I don’t know precisely what we 
will find, but I’m sure that with the 
right kind of thinking (and we've got 
people capable of it), we'll find other 
things that we can do, other tech- 
nological developments in equipments 
to help us with our problems. We'll get 
more adept in learning how to state 
the problem to the machines and we'll 
know more what to do with the an- 
swers. So I don’t by any stretch of the 
imagination think that we're at the end 
of the line of where we should and 
can go.” 
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Part IT 


The System Approach 


To Defense 


In Part I of this series of three parts, some of the 
background and history leading up to the use of 
and emphasis on the system approach to defense 
contracting was reviewed. In this part, those fac- 


Contracting 


tors claimed as advantages or disadvantages by 
various persons or activities will be cited and dis- 
cussed. The highlights of several months of con- 
gressional hearings will be noted. 


by Phillip R. Wheeler / Bureau of Naval Weapons 


ENERAL Dave Baker in a lecture 

to the War College asked why the 
Air Force adopted the weapon-system 
concept. He then enumerated as rea- 
sons: 

1. Equipment is increasingly com- 
plex. 

2. It is more complex to operate. 

3. Thus, there is a need for better- 
trained people. 

4. Manpower ceilings are aggra- 
vated by salary limits and by 
resulting employee losses. 

Limited people available to carry 
out assigned responsibilities was per- 
haps the most pressing problem. It is 
probably the single most basic reason 
for the system approach. 

Using a single contract rather than 
several contracts reduces the Govern- 
ment workload because: 

More technical responsibility is dele- 
gated. 

Only one instead of several con- 
tractors must be located who are suit- 
able to do the work. 

This means fewer forms to fill out, 
fewer specifications, negotiations, let- 
ters, visitors, and fewer conferences 
for the administering government office. 

Some factors in Government man- 
power problems were considered in 
Part I of this series. The need for 
keeping Government employees at a 
minimum is often expressed in Con- 
gress, and reported in the press. It is 
a legitimate and worthy goal. It can 
be applied equally to industry person- 
nel paid from tax funds, especially in 
connection with cost plus-fixed-fee 
types of contracts. But if the manage- 
ment is in the hands of industry, the 
number of persons hired seldom or 
never seems to be questioned by Con- 
gress or the press. 
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To the small groups of Government 
personnel struggling with increasing 
forms and reports, the system approach 
is a happy solution. It permits wrap- 
ping all the development problems 
of a complex program into one big 
package, connecting it to a pipe line 
of dollars, forgetting the technical as- 
pects and many other problems, and 
placing the whole package in the 
hands of a contractor. 


Single Responsibility 


In doing this, we arrive at a “Single 
Responsibility” the second item claimed 
as an advantage for the system ap- 
proach to contracting. 

Quoting from a well known man- 
agement text, “The idea that authority 
and responsibility should be coexten- 
sive is one of the most widely recog- 
nized principles of organization. It 
recognizes on the one hand, the un- 
fairness of holding a man accountable 
for results that he is not permitted to 
guide according to his own best judg- 
ment, and on the other, that if a man 
is given considerable latitude of action, 
he should be held accountable for the 
wise use of this permission.” 

Some examples highlight this. As 
noted in Part I, it has been customary 
for defense agencies to separately de- 
velop and procure such items as en- 
gines, radars, and instruments. These 
would then be supplied as semi-stand- 
ard equipment. In one instance, an 
engine was specified by a Defense 
agency for a new airplane. Studies by 
the airplane developer showed the en- 
gine to be inadequate. But, both the 
Defense agency and the engine de- 
veloper insisted the engine would work. 

The engine turned out to be inade- 


quate, and the airplane was not safe 
to fly. At considerable cost in time 
and money, the airplane was modified 
for a larger engine. In another case a 
parallel situation occurred with a radar 
installation. 

Examples like this provide a strong 
case for industry arguments for greater 
responsibility and authority. 

On the other hand, opposing ex- 
amples can be as easily cited. During 
World War II, prolonged difficulty was 
had with a four foot diameter roller 
bearing for a PT-boat gun turret. The 
developing contractor worked for about 
two years with no results. Finally, a 
defense agency group stepped in and 
designed a replacement which not only 
eliminated the problem, but simplified 
design, eliminated critical material, and 
saved about $3-million on units sub- 
sequently procured. 

In a more recent case, a research 
and development contractor spent four 
years of intensive effort and over a 
million dollars on a missile subsystem 
which never resulted in a single suc- 
cessful flight test. A government engi- 
neer, early unhappy with the system’ 
complexity and cost, managed to get 
an alternate system investigated and 
developed. The alternate system not 
only worked, but became available at 
a crucial time in the missile program. 
It was far simpler, reduced weight, 
complexity and cost, and saved mil 
lions of dollars. 

Obviously, results depend on the 
quality of knowledge and _ technical 
judgment exercised, and not neces 
sarily simply on having responsibility 
or prerogatives. It is also apparent 
that high quality judgment may 
be lacking or found either in industry 
or government. 
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Both contractors in these two ex- 
amples were among the largest and 
bes: known in the defense field, and 
one had connections with a prestige 
university. 

Unlike fixed ceilings on Government 
personnel, industry can hire as needed, 
particularly on cost-plus contracts. In 
fact accusations have been made that 
industry has stock piled personnel in 
anticipation of contracts. 

Industry procedures for subcontract- 
ing and purchase are also more free 
from restrictions and regulations. Last 
month, some of the Government prob- 
lems were noted. 

Industry dealing with Government 
has an equal share of problems. Rep. 
Tom Steed of the House Small] Busi- 
ness Committee notes that “there is 
serious question whether they (small 
businesses) will be killed off not by 
any production problem, but by the 
military's procurement and paper work 
procedures.” 


The Minus Side 


An officer making a presentation on 
the subject of costs stated: “What hap- 
pens when we turn over to certain 
primes the responsibility for working 
directly with major segments of in- 
dustry? First and foremost our costs 
will go up substantially. 

“Vendors must establish bigger sales 
forces to sell to several primes rather 
than the Air Force. Several short-run 
orders will result in erratic production 
and higher costs.” 

The officer was comparing develop- 
ment of accessory items by the Gov- 
ernment, the purchase of these in a 
sufficient quantity and supplying them 
to airplane producers as needed. 

The following examples of actual 
increases in costs were cited by him: 
Similar Item Costs 
Procured By— 

Contractor Government 
$ 68.00 $ 40.00 
5.03 34.57 


72.00 43.25 
10.00 435.00 


These increases vary from 15 to 70 
perce 

To further quote General Baker, “A 
good rule of thumb for cost increases 
throuxh contract procurement is: 


Engi1 
Admi 
Profit 


ring monitorship..one percent 
strative expense...one percent 
‘eon seven or eight percent— 


makin an overall of about ten percent. 
_ “These increases have a direct bear- 
ing on our ability to obtain the maxi- 
mum rcturn in air power per dollar 
of the taxpayers’ money.” 

This loss of direct government con- 
trol occurs because few primes are 
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———Pro and Con on the Systems Approach—— 
On the Plus Side: 


1. Fewer government employees needed. 
2. Single control responsibility. 
3. The contractor can employ enough people to do the job. 
4, Red tape cut. 
5. Decisions can be made more quickly. 


On the Minus Side: 
1. Higher costs. 


2. Government control is lost over large parts of the development 


effort. 


3. Small business tends to be frozen out as primes tend to move the 
entire development to their own plants. 


4. Standardization suffers. 


5. Less incentive to hold down costs. 





large enough to handle all aspects of 
system-type contracts. When a prime 
divides up such a contract and selects 
his subs, the Government can deal with 
subcontractors only through the prime. 
This can work satisfactorily. But if 
things are not going well, the Gov- 
ernment is at a disadvantage in dealing 
with the subcontractors. 

For instance, the Government can 
release proposed work to the prime, 
but cannot release it to the subcon- 
tractors. Sometimes an appreciable de- 
lay occurs while the prime decides 
what part of the work he wants the 
subcontractors to have. This happens 
even where work has been specifically 
agreed upon and ear-marked for cer- 
tain subcontractors. 

Even the Air Force’s Gen. Baker 
has noted: 

“Air Force loses direct control over 
large segments. . A few primes 
will tend to move entire development 
into their own plants. This has already 
occurred in missile contracts. 

“There is pressure for primes to keep 
up their own employment by reducing 
that of subcontractors. 

“This means that the largest single 
share of the tax-payers’ dollars (seven 
or eight billion dollars) will be con- 
centrated in a few cities. 

“Small business would be virtually 
eliminated from the aircraft program.” 


Wasteful Methods 


The need for maintaining Govern- 
ment control is brought out forcefully 
in a statement made by C. L. 
Zakhartchenko, in an interview with 
Scripps-Howard writer Jim Lucas. In 
an article entitled, “We Must Produce, 
Not Spend and Talk,” he stated: “Too 
much money is costing us the lead in 
the guided missile race. . . . The mili- 
tary believes that by shoveling out 


money it can get results .. . Too much 
money spent without control is the 
reason we are not ahead. Responsibil- 
ity can’t be pinned down.” 

Cited by the Department of the 
Navy for extraordinary contribution to 
the Navy’s guided missile program, Mr. 
Zakhartchenko termed the guided mis- 
sile field one of “complete confusion” 
. . . described it as a “mad world” of 
conflict and duplication in which scien- 
tists | become bureaucratic empire 
builders, money is lavished on need- 
less facilities, universities scramble for 
prestige, industry throws money down 
the drain on cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts (“The surest road to socialism”), 
and professional military men are put 
in charge of work they don’t under- 
stand while the taxpayers foot the bill. 

“Our Air Force,” he said, “tries to 
build missiles by awarding contracts 
and then washing its hands of further 
responsibility.” Thus it can always tell 
Congress, “We tried . . . look at the 
money we spent.” Again, “The Navy 
pays millions to scientists who are 
more interested in ideas than in the 
product.” 

As a result, he said, “Scientists be- 
come empire builders. . . . The more 
people under them the higher their 
salaries. They spend research money 
on elaborate facilities ignorant of the 
need to put missiles into the hands of 
the men who must fight.” 

In spite of these strong indictments, 
Air Force Regulation 70-9 of Novem- 
ber 1953 contains certain safeguards. 
It specified that “Sufficient control will 
be established and maintained by the 
Air Force to insure that 


1. A vigorous and healthy equip- 
ment industry will be maintained. 

2. A proper industrial base is main- 
tained in the equipment industry 
to provide for rapid expansion in 
the event of mobilization.” 
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PHILCO HAS THE CAPACITY... 


the people, the capabilities, the facilities, to conduct the research and cie- 
velopment, engineering, design and manufacturing 


FOR MANY AND VARIED ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS AND 


SYSTEMS including weapons systems, satellites, space instrumentation, 
guided missiles, global communications, radar, data links, fire control sys- 
tems, underwater ordnance, air traffic control, data processing systems and 


closed-circuit TV. 


DEADLY SIDEWINDER... Developed by Philco in conjunction with the Navy, en 
guided missile is an outstanding example of the results of close coordination between Philco and the Military on 
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SATELLITE COMMAND AND TRACK- 
ING. .. As sub-contractor for Discoverer’s 
entire communications system, Philco 
designed and developed the vast com- 
plexity of ground-space communications, 
commanding, tracking, data gathering 
and processing system. 
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DATA PROCESSING .. . Recognized as the 
world’s first and finest all-transistor, large-scale 
data processing system, the Philco-2000 truly 
represents a new horizon in the state of the art. 
The Philco-2000 is the only asynchronous computer 
commercially available. This means faster com- 
puting and freedom from obsolescence. 


gineered and produced by, Philco, this renowned air-to-ait 


weapons systems development. 


WORLD'S LARGEST COMMUNICH 
TIONS SYSTEM .. . Under contr 
with the U. S. Air Force, Philco will mot 
ernize and expand Aircom, fcr phi 
“Quick Fix’. This vast global retwork 
will utilize advanced techniques in poit 
to-point and air-to-ground communication 


Philco Corporation/Government and Industrial Group/Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvanie 


Communications and Weapons Systems Division « Computer Division e Sierra Electronic Division e Western Development Laboratories 


PHILCO. 
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Eebert, industry and the press .. . 


et parts makers and suppliers were 
uneasy and felt they were being hurt. 
In the magazine, Aviation Week 
of January 17, 1955, a reported inter- 
view with Lieutenant General B. L. 
Boatner was headed, “AF Tells Primes 
to Stay in Own Back Yard.” Subheads 
stated “Material Chief Says Parts 
Makers Will Be Protected—USAF 
Warns of Police Power to Enforce 
Policy.” 

This was in response to complaints 
from industry and charges by the 
House Small Business Committee. The 
Committee stated that it favored a 
comprehensive investigation of the 
weapons system concept. Quoting the 
above article, the Committee said it 
feared, “The major primes have used 
their new position to obtain engineer- 
ing information in the guise of con- 
sidering a subcontract only to use this 
data in the manufacturing of the item 
themselves.” 


The article then said, “Both small 
business firms and major component 
and subsystem manufacturers feel the 
weapon system concept will result in 
the cartelizing of major aircraft con- 
cerns. 


Standardization Suffers 


The Department of Defense has to 
buy millions of items of supply and 
spare parts. Criticism from Congress 
several years ago launched a high-level 
effort to cut the number and variety 
of items to be procured, stocked, and 
issued. Regulations and directives have 
been issued, but educating industry 
and policing of these directives takes 
time and people. On many items pre- 
rogatives are open. 

General Baker stated: “The second 
major area that will affect Air Force 
logistics is standardization. Effort to 
achieve standardization will suffer from 
the use of system contracting.” 


He noted considerable evidence that 
wher Air Force has turned over instru- 
men’ and accessory procurement to a 
cont:actor, standardization has already 
suffe 2d seriously. 

H» noted that an “accessory manu- 

fact.-er stated he had orders from 
threc different primes to develop three 
diffe: nt thrust meters when one would 
do ti: job.” 
_ An’ manufacturer likes to have items 
Spec |” in some manner and there- 
fore «an be obtained only from him 
when veplacements are needed. 


Sta: Jardization is a large, complex 
proble n. It has had and is receiving 
much <ffort and study. It is a worth- 
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while and desirable goal. But there 
are more ways than one to skin a cat, 
and industry education and compliance 
with standardization are not likely to 
reach near-optimum without consider- 
able monitoring by the Government. 


A contractor with a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract and overall responsibility 
for a system generally collects on his 
costs, whatever they may be. He can 
spend freely within wide limits. In so 
doing, he may increase personnel, de- 
velop items which later may find com- 
mercial markets and otherwise exploit 
the relatively free funds allowed. 


Overruns do not reduce his fee. In 
fact he can, on the basis of change in 
scope often renegotiate and collect 
more. Flexibility in setting costs and 
in accounting procedures permits wide 
variations in detail approach to records, 
some of which can be turned to the 
benefit of the contractor, even though 
this whole area of operation is cov- 
ered by voluminous directives, laws 
and statutes. 


Hearings on the system approach to 
contracting were conducted this year 
by the Hebert Committee, a Subcom- 
mittee for Special Investigations of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
High officials from industry and Gov- 
ernment testified. 


The large aircraft companies all pro- 
mote the system approach. Some of 
the earlier enthusiasm of Department 
of Defense has cooled and tempered. 
Personnel from General Accounting 
Office presented examples of high costs, 
errors in bookkeeping and accounting, 
and other criticism of specific con- 
tracts investigated. Congressman He- 
bert questioned whether there is ade- 
quate incentive under the system ap- 
proach to obtain needed cost reduc- 
tions. 


Atwood of North American Avia- 
tion insisted that weapon system de- 
velopment can be accomplished for 
minimum cost because of: 


1. Fast decision making. 

2. Clearly assigned responsibility. 

J. V. Naish, president of Con- 
vair, said he felt the system approach 
for management is an absolute neces- 
sity. He said there is “need for people 
with a sense of urgency, specialized 
knowledge, full responsibility and au- 
thority to act swiftly using short chan- 
nels of communication.” 

Clyde Skeen, Assistant General 
Manager of the Systems Office at Boe- 
ing, stated, “There is a primary saving 
in having a definite coordinating ef- 
fort and no loss of time in making de- 
cisions, inasmuch as time is money.” 


Robert E. Gross, Chairman of 
the Board of Lockheed, pointed out 
that often the Government is seeking 
brainpower and intangible ideas. He 
noted that systems development has 
become so big that it takes “teams of 
companies” to handle it. 

Allen of Boeing felt that twelve per- 
cent was a fair profit before taxes and 
six percent after taxes. 

Chairman Hebert stated that “A 
company is made a manager and paid 
a fee for something that they formerly 
performed for the Services (DOD) 
without a fee.” It was brought out that 
there seems to be growing feeling that 
with weapons system contracts there 
are many loopholes for excess profits 
and little, if any, incentive to cut costs. 


GAO and the Air Force 


The General Accounting Office 
took the Air Force to task for 
high costs. GAO officials felt fair and 
reasonable prices were often not negoti- 
ated because: 

1. Facts known by the contractor are 
not made known to the Government 
negotiator. 

2. An inadequate audit is made of 
subcontractor cost factors. 

3. Fixed price contracts are some- 
times used when insufficient knowl- 
edge of cost is available. 

4. Negotiations do not always con- 
sider latest available information. 

5. Option to renegotiate is not taken 
advantage of. 

6. Bookkeeping errors are not dis- 
covered prior to nor during negotia- 
tion. 

GAO people also saw a great pos- 
sibility for collusion between a prime 
and his subs. In the hearings, the ques- 
tion of the review or audit of sub- 
contractor books arose a number of 
times. Some primes insisted they had 
no authority to audit the books of their 
subcontractors and that they depended 
upon the Government auditors to do 
this. But Convair officials stated that 
they do audit the books of principle 
subs and were praised by the commit- 
tee for this. 

What does all of this add up to? 
Should we go back to the old system 
of separate developments of compon- 
ents and subsystems, lift the ceiling on 
Government employees, do more work 
in Government laboratories or try to 
devise contracting approaches that will 
motivate industry to be more con- 
cerned about reducing costs, helping 
small businesses, meeting standardiza- 
tion goals, and keeping in mind the 
general welfare of the country and the 
taxpayers? 

(Next month some conclusions and 
recommendations relative to this will 
be made.) 
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How Do You Standardize 
Ground Support Equipment? 


Air Materiel Command is mounting a many-pronged attack 
against one of its toughest—and most important—areas of 
operation. To make sure that the entire Air Force is getting the most 
for its money out of GSE, this is what is being done. 


MANY-PRONGED attack on the 
problem of standardizing ground 
support equipment is being waged by 
the AMC Aeronautical Systems Center. 
Standardization of ground support 
equipment, or GSE as it’s commonly 
known, has been a thorn in the Air 
Force’s side since the advent of super- 
sonic airborne weapon systems. How- 
ever, this problem has been sharply 
accentuated by the growing complexity 
of airborne weapon systems and the 
resultant production of items peculiar 
to only one weapon system. 

“We must take advantage of every 
possibility for standardization if we 
hope to live within our procurement 
budget,” says Maj. Gen. Beverly H. 
Warren, Commander of the Aeronau- 
tical Systems Center. 

“We can save development and pro- 
duction dollars by- standardizing in the 
early stages of a weapon’s life cycle 
and reduce training periods and train- 
ing requirements for maintenance 
people. Eventually we hope to develop 
multi-purpose support items which 
could service both missiles and _ air- 
craft.” 

One giant step toward standardiza- 
tion has been made by publishing a 
Technical Information File. This was 
the result of an industry-Air Force task 
group whose chairman was Lt. Col. O. 
B. O’Neill. He was then Chief of the 
Support Equipment Division of the 
Aeronautical Systems Center which 
initiated the program for development 
of the Technical Information File 
(TIF). 

This file, now containing about 500 
pages, catalogues missile and aircraft 
support equipment in inventory or un- 
der development by the Air Force. 

Design engineers will use this cata- 
logue for descriptions of equipment, 
complete with specifications that detail 
the characteristics and physical make- 
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up of equipment used in aircraft and 
missile support. 

With the ground support portion of 
a modern weapon system taking an in- 
creasing percentage of overall program 
dollars, the Technical Information File, 
as a management tool for industry and 
the Air Force, will provide proportion- 
ate savings through broader use of 
existing information on ground sup- 
port equipment. 

The chief of the Support Equipment 
Division, elaborating on the Technical 
Information File, explained that it was 
a joint effort by industry and Air Force. 
“Much credit belongs to representatives 
of Aerospace Industries Association, 
Electronic Industries Association, The 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
the National Security Industrial Asso- 
ciation. Their help was invaluable.” 


Using the Catalog 


The loose-leaf catalogue is being 
distributed to all prime weapon system 
and support contractors and those of- 
fices engaged in military procurement. 
The first press run of 2600 copies was 
distributed on July 1, 1959. Ultimately 
it is expected that the file will contain 
information on about 5000 items used 
in the ground support area. 

Submitting data for the TIF by prime 
contractors will be a requirement writ- 
ten into all new contracts. Where feasi- 
ble it will be an amendment to existing 
contracts which require the design, de- 
velopment, production and delivery of 
GSE to the Air Force. The contractors 
will be directed to comply immediately 
with the specification. 

Instructions issued to the buying of- 
fices of Aeronautical Systems Center, 
specify the criteria governing submis- 
sion of data by the prime contractors 
as follows: 


a. Complete data will be submitted 
progressively on all end items of 
GSE to be delivered by the prime 
contractors that have a unit value 
in excess of $2,000 or with a po- 
tential or actual annual procure- 
ment total dollar value in excess 
of $100,000, regardless of unit 
cost. 

Complete data will be submitted 
on any other GSE regardless of 
dollar value if so designated by 
the Weapon System Project Of 
fice, or one of the buying divi- 
sions. 

When amending existing con- 
tracts, a determination will be 
made as to whether data sheets 
for the Information File shall be 
furnished by the contractor for 
GSE end items which were de- 
livered to the Air Force prior to 
date of contract amendment. 
All MIL-D-19731A data will be 
submitted by the contractor di- 
rectly to the Logistics Support 
Manager with information copy 
of the transmittal letter to the ap- 
propriate Weapon System Project 
Office. The Logistics Support 
Manager forwards the data to the 
AMC Directorate of Supply who 
is charged with the compilation 
of the Technical Information File. 

Answering the question of when the 
data is submitted, the instructions state 
that, “The data sheet will be submitt 
at the earliest time practical when the 
equipment development reaches 2 point 
of engineering definition.” 

Revised or updated data sheets will 
be submitted as end item design and 
development progresses or where there 
is a significant engineering change © 
existing equipment. 

The Systems Center's manageis ae 
also emphasizing standardization to I 
duce the number of nonstandard items 
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entering Air Force inventory. To this 
end a new regulation dated 21 July 
195) has been issued. It is ASC Regu- 
lation 375-4 entitled: “Weapon Sys- 
tems—Ground Support Equipment.” 

Jt contains the basic concepts set in 
an AMC letter on the subject of Acqui- 
sition of GSE for Weapon/Support 
Systems. Basically, the letter, and the 
resultant regulation, underscores that 
the Aeronautical Systems Center, Bal- 
listic Missiles Center and the Rome Air 
Materiel Area will procure those pecu- 
liar items needed for support of their 
respective weapon or support systems, 
assuring surveillance for maximum 
standardization. 

The Aeronautical Systems Center is 
continually coordinating its standardi- 
zation efforts between the Weapon Sys- 
tem Project Offices, the equipment buy- 
ing division and the appropriate Log 
Support Manager or the Commodity 
Class Manager. 

However, General Warren in his let- 
ter implementing the AMC policy let- 
ter, stated that “standardization respon- 
sibility is vested in the Weapon System 
Project Offices.” He also noted that 
“care must be exercised to insure that 
where a Log Support Manager has sev- 
eral systems assigned that the Weapon 
System Project Offices involved must 
accomplish this standardization jointly. 
This will insure that all concerned are 
working toward the same objective.” 

One important point contained in the 
ASC Regulation 375-4 is that “Buying 
divisions, including the Weapon Sys- 
tems Project Offices, will coordinate 
with the Ground Support Equipment 
Division on all contracts wherein GSE 
data or end items are required and on 
all requirements and contemplated re- 
quirements for automatic checkout 
equipment prior to approving the pro- 
curement order.” 

This will insure that what is con- 
sidere<| peculiar equipment by the buy- 


by ground support people. It will also 
present to the GSE people the problem 
of how to convert to a standard item 
that equipment which begins its life in 
the peculiar category. 

Another area of standardization 
which the Aeronautical Systems Cen- 
ter, along with its counterpart in the 
Air Research and Development Com- 
mand, is insisting upon is that, wher- 
ever possible, equipment used in the 
testing phases of aircraft and missiles 
be the same as that which later will be 
used in operational squadrons. Hereto- 
fore, many items of ground support 
were developed just for the testing 
phases of a weapon system without 
proper regard to later operational re- 
quirements. This resulted in additional 
procurement, and revised maintenance 
and training requirements. 


Standardizing by System 


Prior to cancellation of the F-108 
program, extensive efforts towards 
standardization were being accomp- 
lished on that vehicle and the B-70 
system. Basically, the program involved 
standardizing the GSE between these 
two programs and, in addition, stand- 
ardizing between such systems as 
would be forthcoming during the same 
contemplated time period. 

Results of these efforts were limited 
due to the early stage of development 
of the F-108/B-70 programs but over 
81 items of Common GSE were directly 
applicable between the two systems. 

An example of future standardiza- 
tion efforts is in the area of automatic 
test equipment. 

The Air Force has directed the de- 
velopment of a standard piece of sys- 
tem test equipment called the “Pro- 
grammer-Comparator.” This piece of 
test equipment will consist of a basic 
standardized programmer, capable of 


subsystem. Adapters will marry the 
standard programmer to the subsystems 
of individual systems. Tape techniques 
will be used to tell the programmer 
what to look for when doing a periodic 
inspection or conducting a_ trouble 
shooting test. This same programmer 
will be used in maintenance shops for 
more detailed test and repair. 

Within the AMC Aeronautical Sys- 
tem Center itself, the WSPO Integra- 
tion Officers are responsible for moni- 
toring standardization actions. Produc- 
tion engineers within the WSPO’s moni- 
tor for standardized production pro- 
cesses including tools, materials and re- 
lated items. The Aircraft Equipment 
Specialist monitors for detailed analysis 
of each piece of GSE to be sure it has 
been processed and approved for main- 
tainability whereas the Supply Special- 
ist monitors for compliance with all 
supply procedures and requirements. 
This program insures that all phases of 
procurement, production, supply and 
maintenance are accounted for to ac- 
complish the maximum standardization. 
The WSPO coordinates its actions with 
the GSE Division in compliance with 
ASC Regulation 375-4. 

This many-pronged approach to 
standardization of GSE encompasses 
the use of the Technical Information 
File, use of standardized gear during 
the testing phases, standardization be- 
tween compatible weapon systems and 
coordinated actions within the Aero- 
nautical Systems Center. 

Net results of these management ef- 
forts is that standardization of a com- 
plete weapon system is controlled at 
one focal point within the Air Force. In 
this way the program of the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense is be- 
ing accomplished and the benefits of 
standardization are being realized with 
the weapon system industrial manager 
balancing the program to achieve the 
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a-complex ground support vans and equipment used in today’s weapon systems are a far cry from the days when 
vere loaded from wheelbarrows. These advances have forced a thorough evaluation of ground support management. 
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Creating an Organization: 


The Fourteen Erroneous Postulates* 


Repeatedly in the last handful of years, management experts 
have urged as much basic research into the principles of or- 
ganization as is now going on in building hardware. Unfor- 
tunately, says Kuhre, even today’s effort is looking in the 
wrong place for the answers..... 


by Col. Leland B. Kuhre, USA (ret.) 


Founder & Director 
The Academy of Organizational Science 


HE difference between rational 

science (creating something that 
did not previously exist) and empirical 
science (explaining a natural creation) 
is a critical distinction when we view 
collective human effort. 

Empirical science (physics, chemis- 
try, biology, sociology, psychology) 
starts with a given creation. It observes 
that creation, assuming that there is a 
natural law governing it, and assuming 
that sense-observed data are true. It 
hopes enough accumulated data will 
suggest the law which explains the per- 
formance of the natural creation. Em- 
pirical science observes collective hu- 
man effort from the same viewpoint. 
The collective is a given creation, 
often called a social organism. 

On the other hand, rational science, 
(mathematics, rational mechanics) cre- 
ates. It starts from a set of assump- 
tions called postulates, axioms, unde- 
fined terms, and definitions. From these 
assumptions, propositions are derived 
by strict logical deduction. Derived 
propositions are true if postulates and 
axioms are true. The most familiar 
example: Euclidian geometry. 

In 1935, after 14 years of being in, 
trying to organize, and directing col- 
lective human effort, I became con- 
vinced that rational science could be 
used to create or re-create organized 
human effort as a purposive, systema- 
tic, harmonious, arrangement having 
stability, continuity, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness. 

I observed that people often quoted 
“principles of organization” to support 
personal theories and actions. But I 
also found other so-called principles to 
support opposite courses of action in 


* On a one-a-month basis, author Kuhre 
will dissect each of these false laws out- 
lined here, beginning in the next issue. 
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organizing and directing collective ef- 
fort. It became obvious that the so- 
called principles were no more than 
maxims and proverbs of a lore. 

Maxims and proverbs characteristi- 
cally emphasize one side of a dualism, 
although each has its opposite. Form- 
ing and operating an organization in a 
given situation amounts, obviously, to 
picking an improvised and _ indefinite 
course of action somewhere between 
the opposites. But a rational science 
does not contain “either-or” dilemmas 
to force trial-and-error solutions. 


Is it Valid? 


Once I decided to question the valid- 
ity of observed structure and perfor- 
mance of collective human effort (it 
had only a 50-50 chance of being 
right) I encountered violent and dog- 
matic defense of prevailing practices. 
To question a.person’s belief on or- 
ganization and management had about 
the same effect as questioning his re- 
ligious beliefs. This reaction was unex- 
plained for many years—why an or- 
ganizational belief should be as fixed 
as religious belief. It was not until Or- 
ganizational Science was formed that 
the explanation appeared. 

While organizers have spent huge 
sums of money on empirical research 
in collective human effort, the selfsame 
organizers still use personal rationaliza- 
tions to guide their creative practice. 
These rationalizations stem from what 
corresponds to postulates and axioms 
of rational science. Thus the organizer 
who buys empirical research while try- 
ing to practice rational science, is, tech- 
nically, and probably innocently, guilty 
of intellectual dishonesty. He is not 
really looking for an empirical organi- 
zational science; the experienced or- 
ganizer knows better. He hopes the re- 
search may suggest a new idea to be 


added to his own set of postulates and 
axioms, thus improving his personal 
rational science. 

Anyone doubting predominance of 
the personal approach to organization 
and management, can simply look at 
the programs of the American Manage- 
ment Association, the American Society 
for Public Administration, the Society 
for Advancement of Management, 
schools of business administration, or 
the instruction in military schools. The 
most sought-for instruction is by repv- 
table practitioners in these fields. The 
instruction hinges on “how I did it” in 
a certain case; and it is authoritative in 
proportion to the stature of the speaker 
in his field—business, government, or 
military. 

The speaker has in mind a philos- 
ophy, a set of underlying concepts, 
his postulates and axioms. He derives 
his practice from these postulates and 
axioms; and thus creates or re-creates 
organizations. 

The speaker believes his personal 
philosophy is the basis for his success. 
But he cannot prove his postulates and 
axioms. They are true because he be: 
lieves them; and, to him, they are a 
self-evident as the axioms in geometry. 
Questioning his postulates is simply not 
done. This would lead only to a “’tis 
taint” argument, and the exchange 
would become emotional. 

How do commanders, chiefs, or di- 
rectors derive their postulates and 
axioms? How many postulates are true? 
How many are false? 

Age, repetition, and prestige-utter- 
ance have fixed half true maxims an 
proverbs in people’s minds. In various 
combinations, these beliefs take on the 
weight of postulates. They bui'd the 
personal rational science of org? ize! 
and managers in all fields of effort 

After 1945, when I found the key t 
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This is what you've been waiting for! Starting January 1st, 
Pan Am slashes general cargo rates in both directions 
across the Pacific. You save up to 53% on shipments be- 
tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland or Seattle on 
this side of the Pacific, and Tokyo and ail the Orient. For 
example, here’s the new scale of rates from all four U.S. 
points to Tokyo: 





NEW WEIGHT NEW RATE SAVINGS OVER 
SCALE SCALE CURRENT RATES 


0-99 Ibs. $2.19 per Ib. 12% 
100-549 Ibs. 1.64 per Ib. 12% 
550-1,099 Ibs. 1.30 per Ib. 20% 

1,100-5,499 Ibs. 1.00 per Ib. 38% 
5,500-21,999 Ibs. -85 per Ib. 47% 
22,000 Ibs. up -75 per Ib. 53% 











Similar rate reductions apply to Guam, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, Saigon, Rangoon and Jakarta. 


This is typical of Pan Am's constant efforts to make 
Clipper”’* Cargo ever more profitable, ever more conven- 
ient for you. Why do more American companies ship by 
Pan Am than by any other overseas airline? Because 
Pan Am offers more: MORE PLANES (including more 
Jets!) * MORE SPACE * MORE FLIGHTS + MORE SHIP- 
PING POINTS FROM THE U.S.* MORE SERVICE (From 
electronically checked reservations to doorstep pickup 
and delivery, your product is in the hands of the most 
experienced men in the business!) 

Now get your product aboard faster, abroad faster—with 
greater ease, greater profit! Call your cargo agent, freight 
forwarder or Pan Am office today. 











rational organization science (in uni- 
versals of collective human effort), I be- 
gan to see that fourteen commonly 
held postulates were erroneous. They 
cause friction, discord, and failures in 
collective human effort today. 


One 


The first erroneous postulate: men, 
ordinarily and on their own initiative, 
will contribute only about one-third of 
capacity, and that leadership (the whip, 
the- carrot on a stick, personal mag- 
netism, the palliative and the psycho- 
manipulator) is required to get the 
other two-thirds. 


Two 


The second erroneous postulate: 
there are two classes of people in an 
organization—one class to do the think- 
ing and give orders, and another class 
capable only of taking orders, carrying 
them out. 


Three 


The third erroneous postulate is that 
efficiency and the recognition of uni- 
versal human rights are incompatible. 


Four 


The fourth erroneous postulate is 
that an organization is fundamentally 
a collection of the “4-M’s” (Men, 
Money, Materials, Machines). 


Five 

The fifth erroneous postulate: col- 
lective human effort is unified as an 
organization by leadership alone. 


Six 

The sixth erroneous postulate: the 
governing structure of an organization 
is a net of personal relations. 


Seven 

The seventh erroneous postulate is 
that “leadership (management) is get- 
ting things done through people” as 
distinguished from letting people get 
things done. 


Eight 
The eighth erroneous postulate is 


that an organization is the “lengthened 
shadow of one man.” 


Nine 

The ninth erroneous postulate is that 
an organization is formed by delega- 
tion and operated by supervision. 


Ten 
The tenth erroneous postulate is that 
“line” and “staff” are separate functions. 


Eleven 
The eleventh erroneous postulate is 
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that an organization is composed of 
two organizations—the “formal” and 
the “informal.” 


Twelve 


The twelfth erroneous postulate: the 
organization of human effort is anal- 
ogous to the mysterious or organism 
as distinguished from being a rational 
system. 


Thirteen 


The thirteenth erroneous postulate 
is that the organization of human ef- 
fort is formed by evolution. 


Fourteen 

The fourteenth erroneous postulate 
is that an organization can be shown 
by a pyramid-of-blocks on a chart as 
distinguished from the graphics which 
show the entire organization as a sys- 
tem of relations between all individual 
expected contributions to the purpose 
of the whole. 


The fourteen erroneous postulates 
are variously promulgated as true in 
the literature of the day on organiza- 
tion and management. The pressure 
for more, bigger, and better organiza- 
tions, and an outpouring of tons-per- 
month of literature in this connection, 
have men grasping at straws, searching 
for a firm footing for their personal 
rational science. 

Unfortunately, today, there is a gen- 
eral blind faith in “science” as though 
it were an unknown god holding the 
keys to man’s aspirations for progress 
to a better life. It is understandable 
that research is generally thought to be 
the only way to find the keys. 


But let us not forget that science is 
a combination of two mental tools to 
multiply man’s intelligence. In rough 
metaphor, one tool is the shovel, the 
other is the hammer. The explorer uses 
the shovel to uncover things that exist. 
The builder uses the hammer to make 
things that did not exist before. 

Empirical science is the shovel; ra 
tional science is the hammer. With 
empirical science man digs up and ac 
cumulates a pile of knowledge about 
the things he observes. With rational 
science man screens and selects the 
valid things from the pile of know: 
edge and uses them to create some 
thing new. Both mental tools have their 
function in man’s progressive creative 
work. Each has capabilities and limita 
tions. 

No matter how long, how deep, % 
how extensive is the use of empirical 
science research in collective humal 
effort, it can never produce a scie1ce of 
organization for forming and operating 
the organization of human effort for 4 
given purpose. Only a rational science 
can do that. 
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Pentagon Profile 








This Month: 


Brigadier General John W. Cave 


Army Assistant Chief of Ordnance for Program Coordination 


APED to the office door into 2E414 
the Pentagon, in unavoidable view 
of a large mahogany conference table, 
is a one word admonition—“Simplify.” 
Putting up that sign was one of the 
first things 52-year old Brig. General 
John William Cave did when he 
moved into the Pentagon, in January 
1957, as Army Assistant Chief of Ord- 
nance for Program Coordination. Says 
Cave, “no other single action in the 
Pentagon would give more improve- 
ment to our operations than following 
that one-word rule.” 

“Much of the staff’s troubles, its in- 
efficiencies, result largely because 
people don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about”—i.e. published directives 
and instructions, instead of explaining, 
invariably prompt a rash of meetings 
and telephone calls whose sole purpose 
is to figure out what the instructions 
are saying. 

In just the writing end of the busi- 
ness, Cave was instrumental in having 
Rudolph Flesch the simplified writing 
expert, into the Pentagon twice in an 
attempt to improve ordnance staff offi- 
cers writing. But even Flesch admits 
this kind of thing wears off, needs con- 
stant emphasis. 

In Cave’s case it is particularly 
critical. Key segment of his program 
coordination job is to put out basic 
work and resources guidance for ord- 
nance program managers. “Gobbledy- 
gook here,” says Cave, “makes sec- 
ond generation documents among the 
programs themselves even worse.” 

A keen student of what has been 

termed today’s “growing science of 
man.zement,” Cave first became aware 
of its significance when he transferred 
into the Ordnance Corps from the 
Fiel Artillery in 1939, was swept up 
in « wartime rush of promotion on 
promotion, greater and greater respon- 
sibil''y being stacked on his shoulders 
on sorter and shorter notice. 
) thing that struck him then: 
was and still is, a great de- 
for a high order of technical 
dge which we acquired on the 
job. ’.at as an officer starts moving up 
from ictual doing to supervising, he 
must iearn or develop administrative 
skills to add to the technical funda- 
mentais. 


“As an officer progresses up the lad- 
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“The 
Man 
knov 


der, he finds that his attention is 
taken more and more by administra- 
tive work and less and less by tech- 
nical details. It doesn’t take long be- 
fore his managerial talent becomes the 
key to successful operation.” 

Chief of the Arms and Ammunition 
Proof Division at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland during World War 
II, he spent the immediate post war 
years conducting extensive technical 
investigations into German and Japa- 
nese ordnance developments, returned 
to the U.S. in 1947 to enter the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces, was 
assigned to the newly organized De- 
fense Department’s Munitions Board 
following graduation. He returned to 
the Industrial College in 1950 as a 
member of the faculty, had a first 
hand opportunity to discover just how 
much the services needed to do in the 
management science business. 

Says Cave, “The Industrial College 
faculty had noticed this technical-to- 
administrative pattern. They had also 
discovered that, as with industry, the 
men destined for higher jobs were 
learning things about managing empir- 
ically. The result was gaps and sags 
in general management skill levels 
even though management was going 
to be the primary job of these people.” 

Cave, with two other officers, was 
detailed to set up an “executive skills” 
course at the College, had to do quite 
a bit of “intellectually stimulating” re- 
search to develop the course. One of 
his discoveries: “Most of us, military 
and industry, are in the management 
end of this thing somewhere and in 
this area problems of industry and 
the military are precisely the same. 

“And there is a good deal we can 


. learn from each other. Many of the 


new ideas circulating industry we 
should adopt. On the other hand some 
of the stuff they describe as so wonder- 
ful today is the sort of thing that the 
Army has been doing for decades.” 

John Cave has not always had such 
a clear cut idea of what his job 
amounts to or even of what type of 
work he should be doing. Born in Los 
Angeles, California, he spent his basic 
schooling years in Buffalo, N.Y. and 
Great Falls, Montana, graduated from 
grade school at twelve, finished high 
school when he was sixteen. 


One other teen-age blue ribbon: al- 
ways a lover of the outdoors, he could 
hardly wait to get into the Boy Scouts, 
became one of Montana’s first Eagle 
Scouts. 

This “early out” in basic education 
bothered him considerably. One to two 
years younger than any of his class- 
mates, he decided to stay out of school 
until age could catch up with achieve- 
ment, spent the next two years moving 
around the country in a variety of jobs. 
(Among them: copper miner, stock 
clerk, ranch hand, oil field roustabout.) 


A short stay on the Washington 
coast exposed him to ocean water, 
got him thinking about joining the 
Navy. Cave trekked back into the 
Rocky Mountains, entered Inter-Moun- 
tain Union College to prep for the 
Naval Academy. He passed the An- 
napolis exams in Montana, came all 
the way east only to be turned down 
for a physical disability (inadequate 
color preception). 

Cave headed back to Buffalo, N.Y., 
was asked twice by Montana Congress- 
men if he was interested in West Point 
before he finally said, “Yes.” 


He graduated in 1931 with a Bach- 
elor of Science degree, went into the 
Field Artillery “because of the promise 
of a variety in the work, especially the 
appeal of horse-drawn artillery.” 

Cave moved into Ordnance in 1939 
in answer to an Army call to build up 
the tech services to support the blos- 
soming Air Corps. He has become 
today one of those men the tech serv- 
ices want “to know everything about 
something, something about every- 
thing” in the technical business. 


At the same time he has become 
a bug on the management business, is 
convinced that graduate schools are 
the best way to spread knowledge 
about the subject farthest and fastest. 
He attended Columbia University’s 
first Executive Program in Business 
Administration in 1952. 

“The great value of these schools,” 
says Cave, “is that they provide a 
forum where individuals can exchange 
experiences against a background of 
what is building up as the science of 
management—and I don’t know of a 
single top level or near-top level man 
who shouldn’t be expert in it.” 
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Teletypewriter Switching Center at Davis, California 


AE has developed the switching techniques and con- 
trol devices that automatically route messages to the 
proper commands, give instant priority to emergency 
traffic. 

Messages arrive at Teletypewriter Switching Centers 
on coded tape. The codings indicate whether mes- 
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automatic switching systems do the rest. 
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Research Rundown 





THOROUGH AND EXTENSIVE RESEARCH will be the order of the day 
in Navy’s new Bureau of Weapons. Aim will be to have better decisions on 
production go-aheads. System will be to spend more on relatively cheap research 
work, avoid ultra-expensive pilot production work, and stay away from produc- 
tion abortions such as the P6M, a good airplane which Navy ultimately couldn’t 
afford. 


AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND IS WORKING 
hard in communications and control areas, as witnessed by formation of Command 
and Control Development Division. Heaviest emphasis is presently on developing 
a system that will put real teeth in the Ballistic Missile Defense area. Also under 
study: possible supersonic transport. Aircraft manufacturers are working closely 
on the economic end of the problem. 


MORE IN-HOUSE NAVY RESEARCH WILL BE HAD IN THE FUTURE, 
as BuWeps tries to work more with engineering type specifications, less with the 
performance type specs that leave more of the responsibility with industry. Ac- 
cording to Bureau Chief Stroop, the drive is for greater reliability, cheaper spares 


bills in the long run. 
/ 


AN ECONOMY MOVE EFFECTING THE B-52H has been announced by 
Air Force, will mean cancellation of an advance electronic countermeasures device 
scheduled for the plane. Under development by Sperry, the countermeasures 
system will be replaced by a simpler system using existing components. Money 
spent on the new system to date: $25-million. 


THE CASE OF THE DISAPPEARING WORD is currently puzzling Pentagon 
sleuths, who have found the word “astronautics” scarcer and scarcer around. 
In Navy’s BuWeps, the Assistant Chief for the Pacific Missile Range and Astro- 
nautics is now simply Assistant Chief for PMR; in Air Force, Gen. H. A. Boushey 
will not be Director of Astronautics as previously reported, but Director of 
Advanced Systems. Most likely initiator of the purge: National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 


REWORKED VERSION OF THE ARMY’S HONEST JOHN is in the mill 
at Douglas Aircraft. Aim of the work is for more range, more accuracy and greater 
mobility than the earlier model. Referred to as the Super Honest John, the im- 
proved model will be somewhat shorter in length and easier to transport than 
its predecessor. 


CONVERSION OF THE FIRST THREE OPERATIONAL ATLAS launch 
pads to research and development work has been proposed by Air Force. Located 
at Vandenberg AFB, Calif., the pads are considered by many to be pawns in an 
AF power play directed at the Navy’s neighboring Point Arguello missile range. 
If approved, the move would concentrate major West Coast space work in the 
Air Force space complex. 


AIR FORCE’S MINUTEMAN IS MOVING ALONG WELL, contrary to some 
reports that problems had developed with the second generation ICBM—partic- 
ularly in acoustic and heating areas. Predicted range values have been met with 
“no excessive deleterious effects.” Most likely contender for the bird’s first stage 
engine case competition seems to be General Motor’s Allison Division. 
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ASW Committee 
Formed by Navy 


A top level committee “to provide 
appraisal and direction of the Navy’s 
total effort in anti-submarine warfare” 
has been set up by the Navy, under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

The committee will (1) review and 
evaluate a list of new policies, giving 
full consideration to research develop- 
ment tests and operational aspects, 
and to programs and projects related; 
and (2) review administrative and 
logistic and fiscal problems affecting 
ASW programs. 

In the past, Navy has been working 
with a radically splintered ASW effort. 
Many persons both in industry and 
government, have felt these splintered 
activities are one reason the current 
ASW programs are not up to par. 

Besides the Secretary of Navy as 
chairman, the new committee will in- 
clude: Chief of Naval Operations, 
Vice Chairman; Under Secretary of the 
Navy, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for R&D, four DCNO’s and three 
Bureau Chiefs. Also, associate mem- 
bers will be invited to participate when 
matters of functional concern to them 
are under consideration. 


Warhead Identification 
To Be Probed by ARPA 


Identification of ballistic missile war- 
heads as they come in will be the aim 


of the new series of tests to be run by 
Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

Called Project Defender, the total 
cost of the program for one year will 
be between 75 and 100 million dol- 
lars, depending on support facilities 
used. 

The experiments will include in- 
vestigations of ballistic missile char- 
acteristics through the trajectory to the 
limit of radar range during entry. The 
radars used will operate on several 
frequencies to exploit varying flight 
phenomena. 

Equipment for the program will in- 
clude two high-powered radars, to be 
built by Radio Corporation of America 
and Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany. A rapid data processing device 
may be added to the island complex 
at a later date. 


Army Describes Needs 
For Future Aviation 


The airplanes Army will need by 
1965 were the subject of a recent In- 
dustry/Military conference at Fort 
Monroe, Va. Over 400 representatives 
from 137 aviation and electronic firms 
heard these Army needs detailed: 

Significantly improved light observa- 
tion airplanes for use close to battle 
lines; surveillance airplanes for probing 
enemy territory; and transport planes 
for moving troops and material in and 
out of battle areas, despite terrain. 

In the past Army has tailored its 
missions to match the capabilities of 
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aircraft on hand. Under the new pro- 
gram, Army wants to reverse that pro- 
cedure and get aircraft tailored to the 
jobs they will have to do. 


Colonel Robert R. Williams, Chief 


of the Air Mobility Division of Army’s . 


Office of the Chief of Research and 
Development, said Army wants truly 
important technical breakthroughs in 
the aviation area. “We are not inter- 
ested in simply minor improvements 
over the aircraft we now have,” he 
said, “we want major advancements.” 

Outcome of the conference will be 
design studies from the manufacturers 
to be submitted to Army by February 
1. Colonel Williams said design com- 
petition on actual airplanes resulting 
from the study could be held next year. 


Dyna-Soar Problems 
Outlined by Charyk 


Several complex problems must be 
solved before the Dyna-Soar bomber 
becomes a reality, according to Assis- 
tant Air Secretary Joseph V. Charyk. 
Even if all these problems are solved, 
the Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development said, the first Dyna- 
Soar will fly at less than orbital speed 
because of booster problems. 

Problems to be faced include devel- 
oping wing structure capable of taking 
“extremely severe” aerodynamic heat- 
ing. Communications and maneuver- 
ability are also major headaches, 
Charyk said. 

He also said power sources for 
equipment on the Dyna-Soar raised 
major questions, and that these systems 
would be limited probably to radar 
and nuclear systems, both of which 
are far from being perfected. In this 
line, Charyk said, about five to forty 
KW Solar Dynamic systems appear 
most attractive and may possibly be 
competitive with nuclear devices up to 
much greater power requirements. 

This would also avoid many hazards 
inherent in nuclear sources. However, 
Charyk said, dynamic systems of any 
kind are limited because of reliability 
and durability problems, including cor- 
rosion and erosion. 


Army May Mechanize 
Personnel Records 


Back in mid-September, the Army 
Adjutant General’s office finally shook 
loose a circular (which knocked around 
the Pentagon for nearly a year after it 
had been written) on “Mechanization 
of Certain Repetitive Personnel Writ 
ing Operations.” The mechanization, 
which is supposed to save something 
on the order of $5 million in man hours 
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1ipment in three months, was to be 

ctive at “the earliest possible date 

t not later than 90 days from the 
jate of this circular.” 

‘ircular concerned unit personnel 

tions primarily, was to use equip- 

nt already being employed so ef- 
tively on its mobility theme by the 

ist Airborne (see November ’58 
AnMED Forces MANAGEMENT) and 
lately with enthusiasm by the Marine 
Corps. 

\s of mid-December when the 
equipment was to be in operation, an 
informed source estimated that barely 
ten percent of those who are supposed 
to be using the system, will be. Among 
the roadblocks: parochialism, hand-sit- 
ting, and, surprisingly, an apparently 
casual attitude by some Army elements 
toward the meaning of “circulars.”— 
which are supposed to imply to per- 
sonnel in the field “follow this unless 
you have a very solid local reason why 
not, and if you think you do, check 
with us first.” 

Army maintains six reception centers 
in the U.S., two overseas to handle 
new incoming personnel. By contrast, 
Air Force operating on a mechanized 
basis needs only one to do the same 
job for the whole Air Force. Besides 


needing a more complex setup to do | 


the job, Army expends some 3.5 million 
man hours in excess of those authorized 
to handle the personnel paperwork, ac- 
cording to an Army study which 
prompted the AG circular. 

The direct concern of this project, 
which TAGO is trying to build a fire 
under, is a mechanization of personnel 
record writing. However, before they 
would enter the project directly, they 
analyzed the problem: an _ excessive 
workload being carried by unit person- 
nel sections, made critical by the im- 
plication of the military voucher sys- 
tem and its huge additional administra- 
tive burden on UPS. 


One of the studies startling revela- 
tion If all authorized personnel 
worked 40 hours a week for a full 52 
weeks, more than 25% of the present 
workload would remain unfinished. Of 
the four possible solutions, reduction 
of paperwork was thrown out because 
unit personnel sections are, in fact, be- 
ing given additional paperwork admin- 
istr:tive duties other than the ones al- 
tea'y being handled; an increase in 
aut! orized UPS personnel strength was 
imp actical; “ADPS may be the ulti- 
mat: solution and is an area undergo- 
ing complete study and analysis, but, 
unfc tunately, ADPS does not supply 
imm diate needs,” probably won’t be 
able to take care of the total problem 
for another five years, if then; “the in- 
trod ction of mechanical equipment ap- 
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pears to be the only immediate solu- 
tion.” 

(Addressograph equipment was se- 
lected and tested for several reasons: 
cost, quickness and ease of delivery, 
equipment mobility. The test itself was 
run not so much because TAGO want- 
ed to prove it out but more because 
of parochial roadblock justification 
within the Pentagon itself.) 

It now appears that it will be another 
year before anything like significant 
progress is made in the program, with- 
out a jarring memo from the top. Said 
one officer, “You're in this manage- 
ment business. I’d say here is a classic 
example of no feed back to the top, no 
real channels for seeing that the in- 
structions are carried out. Just how 
would you get this inert mass of glob 
moving with the same speed as the 
101st Airborne boys?” 


Air Force Missile Div. 


Redesignated as Hq. 


Air Force Ballistic Missile Division 
has been redesignated as a_head- 
quarters, placing it on a level with the 
numbered Air Forces. AFBMD Com- 
mander Maj. Gen. O. J. Ritland has 
said that the change will not affect 
BMD’s mission. 


Aim of the change, Ritland said, 
was to broaden the structure of the 
division to prepare for additional re- 
sponsibilities. The change in BMD 
status is part of the recent reorganiza- 
tion at Air Research and Development 
Command. 

Ritland said the missile division will 
take over ARDC responsibility for base 
services, flight operations, aircraft 
maintenance and many other supply 
activities. Titles, in some cases have 
been changed, but duties and respon- 
sibilities are not changed. This shift 
is the first change in the BMD struc- 
ture since November 1958 when the 
deputy commander for military space 
systems was established. 


Air Force May Get 
Ion Propulsion Work 


Several experimental programs deal- 
ing with ion propulsion and auxiliary 
power are slated for transfer from Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency to 
Air Force, according to Dr. Herbert 
York, Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering. 

But, York said, organization and 
other difficulties will probably hold up 
transfer of communications and navi- 
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| Speaking to the Women’s 
| Press Club in Washington, the AF 


gation satellites from ARPA to Army 
and Navy. Present schedule calls for 
transfer sometime late next spring. 

When these changes are made, 
ARPA will be, for all practical pur- 
poses, out of any active operating re- 
sponsibility for satellites. Discoverer, 
Midas, Samos have all been transferred 
to the Air Force. 

Also, gray areas of responsibility be- 
tween NASA and ARPA may be settled 
in the near future. Partial clearing of 
the air has resulted from NASA’s tak- 
ing over meteorological work, and De- 
fense Department retaining navigation 
studies. Communications will be han- 
dled by DOD, working in close liaison 
with NASA, who will study the field 
of passive relays. 


Pre-Fab Building System 
Developed by Army 


A family of prefabricated buildings, 
featuring interchangeable components, 
may one day replace the many unre- 
lated types of buildings now used to 
shelter troops and equipment in vari- 
ous theatres of operation. 

Components have been kept to a 
minimum in the new building system 
developed by the U.S. Army Engineer 
Research and Development Laborator- 
ies. Using these components, three dif- 
ferent type steel buildings—barracks, 
shops and warehouses—can be erected 
rapidly by unskilled troops. 

The same purlins, girts, roof sheets, 
doors and windows fit all structures 
and the barracks’ roof beam and high 
column are used intermediately in the 
warehouse. According to one engineer 
spokesman, the prefab system makes 


| shelter possible at lower first and logis- 
| tic costs than those involved in the use 


of non-related buildings. This is. done 
by shipping a frame and roof, and us- 
ing local materials for floors and wall 
closures. Planning now calls for main- 


| tenance of the buildings in depot stock 
| for issuance against job requirements. 


SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL | 
| Military Space Stake 
| Outlined by Schriever 


The U.S. must exploit space for mili- 


| tary purposes, says Lt. Gen. B. A. 


Schriever, Commander of the Air Re- 
search and Development Command. 
National 


General said “for the first time during 


| our short history as a nation, the U.S. 
| is open to destructive attack. Add to 
| this the element of surprise. Today 
| there exists no defense against a bal- 
| listic missile attack—in fact a warning 


capability has not yet been established. 
Schriever continued, “We should get 


it fixed firmly in our minds that the 
development of an operational capabil- 
ity in space, that is our ability to use 
it in a practical way, is not simply an 
adventure. Certainly great prestige fol- 
lows a successful feat, such as placing 
a satellite around the moon or into or- 
bit of Venus. 

“Such prestige is very important in 
our world of today. But it is not the 
kind of space activity on which the 
survival, or even the security of our 
nation depends. My really pressing 
concern—both as an Air Force officer, 
having certain amount of responsibility 
for national security, and as an Ameri- 
can who believes in our way of life— 
is the direct and immediate importance 
of exploiting the advantage that space 
offers to our vital deterrent posture.” 

Schriever warned that the public 
does not yet understand the importance 
either of surveillance and warning de- 
vices or of the command and control 
systems needed to speed the decision 
making process. He then emphasized 
the “vital role” that space vehicles 
could play in improving overall U.S. 
defensive capabilities. 


Industry Developments 








More Lethal Bullpup 
Planned for Fleet 


An improved Bullpup air-to-surface 
missile that is more lethal, will have 
greater range, and yet be cheaper to 
produce is now in production and will 
soon be available for the fleet, Navy 
has said. 

An earlier version of the Bullpup is 
now operational with the Sixth and 
Seventh Fleets. Navy has said the im- 
proved Bullpup, designed and_pro- 
duced by the Martin Company’s Or- 
lando Division, will have a_prepack- 
aged liquid fuel motor, replacing the 
present solid fuel type. It will have a 
more powerful warhead, and an im- 
proved guidance package. 

Improved production techniques and 
higher quality standards developed by 
Martin—Orlando will cut costs on the 
new model. 

The new Bullpup motor will be in- 
terchangeable with those used in the 
present airframe, and will increase the 
limits of the range of temperatures in 
which Bullpup can be stored or fired. 
The guidance system will feature 
more produceable and more efficient 
components. 

Present range of Bullpup is over 
two miles. The new missile will con- 
tinue to use a radio command ;;uid- 
ance system, but will function at 
greater ranges thus extending the mis- 
sile’s range. 
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Procurement Trends 





HEAVY NAVY EMPHASIS ON SONOBOUYS as a means of ASW detec- 
tion is witnessed by recent contract awards in this area, totaling some $13-million. 
Involving follow-on production type contracts, largest portion of the $13-million 
(over $4-million) will go to the Hazeltine Corp., for some 32,000 sonobouys. 


RELIANCE ON INDUSTRY STANDARDS, SPECIFICATIONS and prac- 
tices wherever possible will be future Defense Department policy in all cases, 
according to Assistant Defense Secretary (S&L) Perkins McGuire. Aim is to 
reduce costs on military purchases and stocks, and to further service-wide stand- 
ardization. Last year, McGuire said, was the first in which more. catalog numbers 
were deleted from DOD lists than were added, marking what could be considered 
a break-even point in a continuing battle. 


FIRST PRODUCTION MODEL OF THE AIR FORCE HOUND-DOG mis- 
sile has passed into the hands of Air Force, with the first SAC squadron to be 
armed with the missiles during next summer. Said to be immune to decoying or 
jamming, the Hound-Dog will serve to greatly extend the range of SAC’s B-52s, 
while also increasing crew safety and destruction potential. 


SHARP VARIANCE WITH THE AIR FORCE IDEA OF ADVANCED 
PRODUCTION as a means of cutting lead time has been voiced by BuWeps 
Chief RAdm. P. D. Stroop. Forced by what are primarily economic decisions, the 
Navy philosophy will be to hold off on any production effort until research has 
proven a sure thing, then to go ahead on what will be the most economical course 
of action. Which comes first, the money or the time? 


ONE LINE OF REASONING BEHIND BUWEPS MANAGEMENT SET-UP 
is to form a strong second-tier management line up hinging on the Assistant 
Chief for Program Management, thereby freeing the Bureau Chief for such major 
(but not in the Bureau) activities as calming Congress, providing liaison with 
other DOD organizations, and justifying budgets to whom-it-may-concern. 


ARMED FORCES SUPPLY SUPPORT CENTER is beginning to make it- 
self felt in military supply operations. Brightest gold star earned so far was the 
announcement last month that two new single managerships (Army for General 
Supplies and Navy for Industrial Supplies) had been approved by Defense Secre- 
tary Gates following an AFSSC recommendation. In terms items supply items 
control (approximately one half million) the two new setups will dwarf any similar 
single manager groups now functioning. 


ONE SOUR NOTE: AFSSC HAS BEEN FORCED to pull in its horns, revamp 
its organization and approach to its primary responsibility, economy and efficiency 
in supply operations. The reason: the field is just too big (with over three and 
one half million items) for any one man, or group of men to handle. 


AFSSC AND THE RELATED ORGANIZATIONS will pour most of their 
time into such promising areas as standardization, hope common sense among 
supply people will help solve some of the others. (Among the common sense 
examples: why do we have military specifications on shuffle boards, mil. specs 
on commercially available automobiles—of which defense buys about 3,000 a 
year—when Hertz Rent-A-Car buys 23,000 at a crack with no specs at all?) 
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84% of Navy’s Dollars 
Spent in Competition 


Navy attained some form of compe- 
tition in 84% of its total new procure- 
ment dollars during fiscal 1959, ac- 
cording to a comprehensive study re- 
cently conducted under VAdm. E. W. 
Clexton, Chief of Navy Material. 

Navy says the study disproves grow- 
ing public misconceptions that there is 
serious lack of competition in most 
military procurement. Navy claims 
study results show real competition 
exists in most negotiated as well as all 
advertised procurement. 

The Navy study broke down the 
$6,076 million total procurement funds 
placed under contract during fiscal 
year. The report stated there was com- 
petition in 84% of this total, awarded 
as follows: 23% after competitive for- 
mal advertisement; 4% under small 
purchase procedures applying to pro- 
curement not exceeding $2,500; 20% 
after competitive negotiation between 
two or more suppliers; and 37% nego- 
tiated with one source after the source 
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was successful in design competition. 
Only 16% of total dollars were nego- 
tiated with a single source without ap- 
parent competition, and even in this 
area, the study said, it is the practice 
to evaluate capabilities of all new sup- 
pliers before selecting the best source. 
The study pointed out that dollars in 
this category generally fell to such 
specialized projects as the Polaris mis- 
sile, nuclear powered submarines, or 
nuclear powered aircraft carriers. 


Navy Develops Technique 


For Engine Evaluation 


Navy has developed a new tech- 
nique for evaluating aircraft engine 
conditions. Aim is to prevent serious 
inflight engine failures, Navy has said. 


Heart of the process is analyzing 
samples of engine oil with a spec- 
trometer to determine identity and 
quantity of metals present. Under the 
new technique—developed by Navy’s 
new BuWeps—a one ounce sample of 
engine oil is burned between two car- 
bon electrodes in a direct-reading spec- 
trometer which identifies metals pres- 
ent and indicates their quantity. 

Although the technique has long 
been used by railroads and other op- 
erators of diesel equipment, it has not 
been previously used with aircraft en- 
gines, Navy says. BuWeps further be- 
lieves that similar methods may be pos- 
sible with gas turbine engines. 


Weapons System Work 
Slowed by Air Force 


Air Force plans to take on more re- 


| sponsibilities for detail work on weapon 


system development and _ production, 
according to Major General Beverly 
S. Warren, Chief of the Aeronautical 
Systems Center. Warren -recently said 
that the so-called Category I con- 
tract, in which a single manufacturer 


| is responsible for all subcontracts, is 


probably dead. 
Underlining Warren’s statement was 
Major General Ben I. Funk, Comman- 


| der, Ballistic Missile Center, Air Ma- 


teriel Command. Funk said “Actually, 


| there is no such thing as a prime con- 


tractor in the ballistic missile business.” 
Funk said Air Force now picks major 
associate primes from whom they buy 
subsystems as needed. 

Warren told a meeting of the Avia- 
tion Writers Association that Air Force 
is gradually developing its own execu- 
tive management capability. In this 


connection, he said that organizations 
like Space Technology Laboratories 
and Miter Corp. are disappearing. But, 
he said, this did not mean that similar 
organizations would disappear from ihe 
Air Force procurement picture. 

In remarks to The American Man- 
agement Association in Los Angeles, 
Major General Funk said that “only in 
extreme cases” will the Air Force in- 
vest its own funds for construction of 
industrial facilities in the future. 

He pointed out that “it is to the very 
best interest” of prime and _ subcon- 
tractors to use their own capital for 
this type of construction, because “the 
better the capabilities, the better are 
their chances of being successful in re- 
ceiving a contract.” 

Funk also expressed preference for 
the incentive-type contract over the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee method. He said that 
Air Force encourages the cost-plus-in- 
centive-fee approach “wherever and 
whenever possible.” 


How AFSSC Can Save 


$20 Million—And More 


When the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center was set up a little over 
a year ago, there was a good deal of 
trepidation and pessimistic observation 
on its likelihood of success. 

Because AFSSC operates in a com- 
paratively unglamorous field of supply, 
what it has done in a year, and is plan- 
ning for the future, makes few head- 
lines. Its contribution to improved ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness is beginning 
to be felt, nonetheless, will become 
even more important in the next few 
months. 

Set up, after exhaustive tri-service 
study, to streamline the management 
of defense supply operations (and at 
the same time answer hard-driving ad- 
vocates of the “single service of sup- 
ply”), AFSSC is accummulating in the 
last few months such significant blue 
ribbons that its own’ record may well 
quiet the “not far enough” organiza- 
tional critics. 

With plenty of close policy coordi- 
nation help from the Office, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense/Supply and Logis- 
tics, AFSSC has already made some 
significant contributions. Among ‘hem: 
in one field alone, standardization, 
where the office has some 5900 projects 
going at once, their efforts to cut costs 
in the engineering drawing bu:iness 
are impressive—and being made even 
more so because AFSSC, while >roud 
of the effort, does not conside~ this 
their most outstanding contribut:°n $0 
far to supply operations. 

Defense Department has con: 2rva- 
tively estimated that it costs the:n $2 
billion a year for engineering dra‘vings 
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aad associated material. Until six 

mths ago (with the issuance of Mil- 

703 -27 in June), there were 158 
ferent military specifications for 
awings, i.e. size, dimension, format, 
c. The Directive standardized them, 
ought an estimate from industry that 
e move can conceivably save some 
20 million a year. 

But this six-months-old directive was 
nly a beginning. AFSSC is now mov- 
ing into microfilming of drawings. 

senerally speaking, all engineering 
drawings are government property. 
However, particularly in dealing with 
aircraft companies, defense has been 
willing to accept contractor drawings. 
(Approximately 7 million of them on 
the B-52 alone). 

With the coming of age of the mis- 
sile age however, economy has been 
thrown a curve by Army and Navy 
ordnance people who have insisted that 
drawings “must be for the record,” 
that contractor drawings must be re- 
drawn with in many cases the addition 
only of “Army Ordnance” or “Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance” in the lower right 
hand corner. 

Said one AFSSC official, “This is one 
nut we have yet to crack. Frankly, 
we've been waiting until the Navy Bu- 
Weps organization shakes down a lit- 
tle bit; but they should be hearing 
from us in two or three months. 

In this one area alone industry is 
putting a tremendous amount of pres- 
sure, is encouraged by AFSSC’s results. 
(Within AFSSC most of the praise is 
going to Project Manager Charles Mil- 
ler, ASD/S&L Executive Bill Point.) 

AFSSC’s attack on cost of engineer- 
ing drawings has not been limited to 
the drawings themselves. Another aid 
has been the newly-set-up technical 
identification file (TIF). Concentrating, 
at the moment, primarily on ground 
support equipment for missiles (which 
costs two or three times what the mis- 
sile itself costs), the TIF at present 
describes 500 equipments which have 
already been designed and built to ser- 
vie? some part of present missile sys- 
tenis. File may go up to two or three 
thousand equipments. 

'y contracts, prime-sized defense 
contractors are required to use one of 
these components if at all possible be- 
for’ designing any new ones. 

: side from the obvious benefits to 
the supply system, the cost of hard- 
wa> and R&D, etc., “everytime we 
get a company to use one of these, we 
don t need to buy any more drawings.” 

Nicro-filming of engineering draw- 
ings will be launched as a formal pro- 
gran) within the Air Force first, will, 
it is hoped, gradually spread to all 
thre services. Although the micro-film- 
ing of drawings has been checked out 
and s in use in offices here and there, 
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its adoption as a standard program 
within defense shows a great deal of 
promise—as well as stirring up a good 
deal of excitement in industry, among 
defense suppliers for economy reasons 
and among drawing and micro-film 
and reproducing equipment manufac- 
turers for marketing reasons. 


Ordnance Chief Scores 
Research Nit-Picking 


Chief of Army Ordnance Lieutenant 
General J. H. Hinrichs has told the In- 
dustrial Preparedness Committee of the 
American Ordnance Association of the 
need to go into production on weapons 
when they are rated “good” and not 
wait for them to become “perfect.” 

Hinrichs said, “Virtually everyone of 
our weapons is an interim weapon, 
good only until it is succeeded by an 
improved model or discarded altogether 
in favor of something different and bet- 
ter.” On this basis, Hinrichs urged an 
adjustment to “realities” which would 
continue R&D work, but only on un- 
questionably major improvements. 

Hinrichs said this did not mean dis- 
continuing inexpensive product im- 
provement programs, but that “we must 
be selective and very purposeful in our 
research and development programs.” 


Hinrichs said that presently Army is 
spending about 70% of its money on 
rockets and missiles and about 30% on 
conventional weapons. He said the 
dilemma of how Army funds should 
be divided between these two programs 
was one of the “vital management 
problems” that Army faces. 


Computers to be Used 
In AF Supply Work 


Air Force has devised a system for 
mechanizing base supply operations 
with an electronic computer. Described 
in a report released by the Office of 
Technical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the system will allow faster 
service, lower cost, less paper work, 
fewer personnel, fewer errors, and bet- 
ter managerial work. , 

The system is built around the Ma- 
teriel Information Flow Device, a me- 
dium speed electronic data processor 
which serves as a central-keeping de- 
vice. Teletype machines begin supply 
transactions. All transactions affecting 
stock balances are automatically posted 
to inventories within the computer, 
creating a perpetual inventory for all 
stock items. 

The report describes the system and 
tests of it by operation in parallel with 
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an existing base supply system. Al- 
though difficulties are discussed in con- 
nection with the AF system, character- 
istics of an ideal computer are also out- 
lined in the OTS report. The report 
may be obtained through OTS, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., Price $3.00. 


Clear Decisions Urged 
On Production Go-Aheads 


Clear decisions to either stop or con- 
tinue with projects ought to be made 
promptly at the end of the research 
and development phase, according to 
Rear Admiral Paul D. Stroop, Chief of 
the new Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Stroop said this would provide the 
support required for research and de- 
velopment while still saving the large 
money needed for pilot and later major 
production. Sighting the savings to be 
had, Stroop scored the practice of 
“starting and stopping, then restarting 
or possibly drastically re-orienting some 
of our program.” 

In sighting the problems he expected 
to face in his new post, Stroop stressed 
the problem of shortening lead time. He 
said one way would be to use parallel 
approaches but added “the need must 
warrant parallel costs.” 


Stroop also cited the problems of 
complexity and maintainability. He 
said: “We must guard against produc- 
ing equipment so sophisicated that our 
personnel cannot maintain it. We must 
tailor our equipment to the level of 
talent available in the armed forces to 
operate and maintain it.” 

Stroop said a Navy survey has shown 
that only one third of the electronic 
equipment in the fleet was working 
satisfactorily. Another survey he said 
showed maintenance on_ electronic 
equipment during its useful life varied 
from two to ten times the acquisition 
cost. 


B-70 Stretchout 
May Kill Program 


The B-70 chemical bomber program 

as far as being a weapons system— 
is to all intents and purposes dead. 

The two year stretchout ordered by 
Air Force for the advanced bomber 
program will not only drastically in- 
crease the lead time on it but will also 
virtually halt development on many 
components needed to make the plane 
an effective weapon system. 

Under the “stretchout” Air Force 
will get little more than a research air- 
craft. Such vital combat components 
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as the bomb/navigation system will 
not be included in the program under 
present Air Force planning. 

Air Force has also said that the two 
year stretchout will result in cancelling 
several major subcontracts, because of 
financial limitations of the fiscal 1961 
budget. Also, development will be slow 
as to make continuation of the subcon- 
tracts unfeasible. 

It is likely that the Pentagon will re- 
verse a decision for getting North 
American, the prime contractor, to pull 
subcontract work back to its Los An- 
geles plant. 


Contractor Poll Set 


On Patent Policies 


Defense Department officials have 
agreed to comply with a Senate re- 
quest to poll 20 top defense contractors 
on their patent practices with subcon- 
tractors. Request came from Sen. Rus- 
sell Long (D-La.) during a public 
hearing called to inquire into conflict- 
ing government patent policies. 

James P. Falvey, deputy assistant 
secretary of Defense (S&L) said DOD 
would write to the contractors. A DOD 
associate told the subcommittee that if 
primes do follow a practice of releas- 
ing patents it would be done by sep- 
arate negotiations and not written into 
the original contracts. In any event, 
DOD would reserve its rights to a non- 
exclusive license with the subcontrac- 
tors’ inventions. 

Witnesses said that while DOD usv- 
ally does not buy up background pat- 
ents and data under commercial-item 


| contracts, it feels the government is 


protected on spare parts. They cited 
DOD reluctance to exert its economic 
power to force contractors to give up 
data on items that can be bought in 
the open market. 


Much Navy Money Is 
Still for Aircraft 


Aircraft will continue to take a con- 
siderable share of the Navy budget in 
fiscal 1961. This will mean continued 
procurement of the P3V military ver- 
sion of the Lockheed Electra, and »uys 
on the GV-1 (C-130) for the Moerine 
Corps. 

Navy would also like to get 4 
VFOL/STOL fighter for the Maries, 
but current funding would only ailow 
continuing present studies. 

As a measure of Navy’s succes; in 
aircraft development work, Air F «rce 
has expressed interest in Navy's »eW 
A3J attack plane, built by North A~ier- 
ican. The A3J is now in the first sti-ges 
of test and evaluation work. The budg- 


| et squeeze is once again resulting in 


a cutback in numbers of these pl: nes 
that Navy had intended to buy. 
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National President: Hon. George H. Roderick 


The New Year 


Your National Headquarters extends to the membership, 
friends, and supporters of AFMA warm greetings and best 
wishes for your success and happiness in the important 
year ahead. 

Just what lies ahead in 1960, and the exciting new 
decade which it heralds, will depend largely on our own 
efforts. This applies both to the country which we love 
so much and to our organization in which we have such a 
keen interest. As service to and in AFMA is service to our 
country, we will take a sight on how we can improve our 
operation. 

We feel that we have built a firm foundation for the 
future and that the Association’s potential for service is 
limitless. 

The calendar year just completed was the finest in 
our history. Here is why: 

Membership has doubled and now stands at over 2,000. 
Chapter enthusiasm and drive was largely responsible for 
this wonderful showing. 

Corporate membership now includes 35 of our coun- 
try’s finest companies, a veritable gold mine of manage- 
ment knowledge and experience. Gain in this category 
is over 800% and is largely the result of effort at national 
level. Industry is developing an increasing appreciation 
of the many values of affiliation with AFMA. 

Four new chapters were chartered in 1959, with a 
fifth certified for chartering in early 1960. All of these 
chapters are vital, meaningful organizations holding much 
promise of rich experience for their memberships, while 
making valuable contributions to AFMA objectives. We 
salute the hard-working people who made them possible, 
and the installation commanders who lent firm support in 
their formation. Included in this group of new chapters 
is a science chapter—the first in AFMA—which we are 
_— will prove a valuable addition to our chapter 
amily. 

Administration of the Association has been strengthened 
greatly by the consolidation of all headquarters functions 
in one location, and the introduction of new equipment, 
forms and informational material. 

A strong, effective and cordial relationship with ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT magazine has been established to 
our mutual benefit. Prompt delivery of this fine magazine 
to tae membership is now assured. If isolated instances 
of non-delivery still exist, we want to know of them. 

Lestly and most important, AFMA is becoming far 
bett'r known than formerly. Its prestige and reputation are 
oa high plane. Its operation is receiving the finest sup- 
port from the Secretary of Defense and the Services. Sup- 
port at the local level is mounting rapidly, as commanders 
in the field learn of AFMA’s value to management im- 
provement programs. 

These many signs of progress are most gratifying to 
your national officers as they should be to all the mem- 
bership. Everyone wants to be on a winning team; in this 
instarce an organization with prestige, reputation for 
service and real benefits for the membership. In AFMA we 
feel tat we have such an organization. We are grateful to 
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the membership for the part they have played in our 
gains, especially the recruitment of new members. Work- 
ing closely together, there is no limit to what the As- 
sociation can accomplish. We have come a long way in 
a short time. We have a long way to go. The way should 
be pleasant. 

All indications point to another banner year in 1960, 
as the improvements introduced last year bear fruit and 
the Association’s reputation for service continues to be- 
come better known. We can all help in stimulating growth. 
Here is what we must do: 

Publicize AFMA and its services at every opportunity— 
by word of mouth, in station papers, through local press 
and radio. Interest installation commanders in the pro- 
gram—get them behind your chapter activities. Sign up 
new members. If every member will get but one new 
member, our membership will double in ’60. Simple but 
graphic arithmetic. Improve chapter programs and chapter 
administration. Keep national headquarters informed of 
changes in chapter officers. Let us have your suggestions 
for improvement of services. 

We need new chapters, particularly in the vicinity of 
large, metropolitan areas not now covered. Chapters now 
forming should expedite the process. We have many such 
which need but a small effort locally to become useful 
management vehicles. Take the plunge! 


Chapter Briefs 


Naval Weapons Plant Chapter No. 34, Washington, 
D.C. was formally chartered on 9 December at a dinner 
meeting addressed by AFMA National President, Hon. 
George H. Roderick. President of the new chapter is 
Capt. Charles G. Prahl, CEC USN. Superintendent of 
NWP is Capt. Charles E. Briner, USN, who was an 
honored guest at the ceremony. 

Secretary Roderick again did the honors on 14 De- 
cember at a luncheon meeting at the Diamond Ordnance 
Fuze Laboratory when the D.C. Science Chapter No. 35 
was formally awarded its charter of membership. The sci- 
entific group’s first president is P. A. Guarino. DOFL 
commanding officer, among those honored at the meeting, 
is Lt. Col. Robert W. McEvoy, USA. (Secretary Roderick’s 
remarks on both occasions are covered elsewhere in this 
issue. ) 

Our salute this month goes to Wright Brothers Chapter 
No. 8, whose excellent program brochure for the 1959- 
1960 year has been used as a model for distribution to 
all chapters. Chapter President is Col. Leon W. Armour, 
USAF. 

Hawaii Chapter No. 18 had as its guest speaker at a 
recent dinner meeting held at Fort Shafter, Kenneth 
D. H. Yuen, who presented a very interesting talk, with 
slides, on “Management Engineering in the Air Force.” 
Frank W. Jenkins is President of this interesting multi- 
service chapter. 

Meeting at Fifth Army Headquarters on 17 November, 
Great Lakes-Chicago Chapter No. 32 presented Colonel 
Arthur L. Selby, USA with a certificate of appreciation 
for consideration shown to this chapter. President is 
Robert V. Smith, headquarters Ninth Naval District. 
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The Value of AFMA 





(The following is taken from remarks 
by Hon. G. H. Roderick, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army (FM) and AFMA 
President.) 

One of the greatest values of this 
Association, I feel, lies in the oppor- 
tunity which it affords us who work in 
the same field to learn from each other. 


Although most of us here today are 
familiar with our national association, 
I feel that this is an appropriate occa- 
sion to emphasize that the objectives 
of our Association—which are to im- 
prove the efficiency, effectiveness and 
economy in the use of our national de- 
fense resources—have the enthusiastic 
indorsement of all of the Service Secre- 
taries and the Secretary of Defense. 


Achievement of maximum efficiency 
and economy in defense work is a tre- 
mendous challenge to us and to our 
nation. This challenge is especially 
meaningful today if we assess the rela- 
tive military and economic positions of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


Although our military budget has 
been at record peacetime levels for a 
number of years now, the Russians are 
spending proportionately more for de- 
fense than are we. Defense expendi- 
tures in the Soviet Union, as a percent- 
age of gross national product, are 
roughly double our own. Coupled with 
this, increasing Soviet progress in the 
fields of missiles clearly indicates the 
attainment of a high level of scientific 
achievement and technology which may 
be applied to military purposes. 

Because our military leaders are 
faced with the stark facts of Russian 
military strength and advancing tech- 
nology, they have continuously ex- 
pressed their great concern when dis- 
cussing funds to perform their assigned 
missions. 

Let us now briefly look at the eco- 
nomic picture. Again we find startling 
evidence of a situation with which we 
must contend—a Soviet economy 
growing at a rate roughly twice our 
own. Further, less than half the output 
of her economy goes to the Soviet con- 
sumer in the form of consumable goods 
and services. Russia is putting back a 
larger percentage of her gross national 
product into capital investment for in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Concurrently with the rapid expan- 
sion of the Soviet economy, the Rus- 
sians are challenging us in the area of 
aid to the undeveloped areas of the 
world. Russia is lending money and 
technicians for such projects as the 
Aswan Dam in Egypt. She is stepping 
up her efforts to advance trade relations 
with the nations in our own back yard 
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—specifically I mean the countries of 
Central and South America and the 
Caribbean. Due to the spectacular suc- 
cess of Russia in the exploration of 
space, she has won a major propaganda 
victory for the quality of her technicians 
and has likewise impressed other na- 
tions of the world. 

While we recognize the necessity, 
for continued assistance to foreign 
countries whose friendship is vital, we 
learn that the extent of our spending 
abroad has led to considerable concern. 
In 1958, for example, 3.4 billion more 
dollars flowed abroad than were paid 
into this country by foreign nations. 
This situation, if continued, could lead 
to a weakening of the dollar as the 
principal international reserve currency 
of the Free World. 

I have given you this brief compari- 
son of our relative defense and eco- 
nomic positions with that of Soviet 
Russia because I wanted you to recog- 
nize why our association which is dedi- 
cated to management improvement is 
so enthusiastically indorsed by those 
charged with the defense of our coun- 
try. There are many measures which 
can be undertaken in a variety of fields 
in order to help to preserve a sound 
economy and yet provide for an ade- 
quate defense, but I maintain that one 
of the most important—indeed an es- 
sential one of these—is improved man- 
agement. 


This is the great challenge which 
confronts us today. Recently, Mr. M. C. 
Patterson, Vice President and General 
Manager of Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, addressed himself to the 
importance of free management’s role 
in the economic struggle with world 
Communism. “As the world struggle 
for personal and economic freedom 
deepens,” he said, “free management 
is going to become more and more im- 
portant.” 


“We are betting on free manage- 
ment against the whip. We are betting 
on the creative imagination against 
authoritarianism. It is a bet we must 
win.” 

It is indeed a bet that we must win, 
and those of us in the Armed Forces 
Management Association who are dedi- 
cated to improvement of management 
all along the line in the Department 
of Defense have an excellent and timely 
opportunity to make a real contribution 
in this area. 

Each-of you may feel that as a single 
member of this Chapter that your in- 
dividual responsibility for contribution 
to this great national purpose is negli- 
gible. Secretary of Defense Gates, tells 


the story of a village that decided upo1 
a feast and asked each man to pour a 
pint of his best wine in a cask for us2 
during the feast. Each villager though , 
“One pint in so many won't make any 
difference. I'll save my wine and simply 
put in a pint of water.” When the feast 
started and the cask was hopefully 
opened only water was found. 

The making of a manager is an evo- 
lutionary process. There are three major 
stages involved. These stages apply at 
the various levels of management as 
the manager progresses up the ladder 
of advancement. First, the manager 
deals with things. Secondly, he deals 
with people. Thirdly, he deals with 
concepts. 

In dealing with things, technical 
competence plays an important role. 
Contacts ‘are largely in the fields of 
tangibles. He has ample past experience 
from which to draw, and he must 
know how to interpret these present 
conditions in relation to the past. The 
important thing here is that at this 
stage he has ample support for his de- 
cisions in the form of tangibles. 


As he advances and gains experience 
and maturity, the manager leaves the 
matters requiring technical competency 
to others and gets involved in the in- 
tangible of dealing with people. He be- 
comes involved with motivation and 
communication. He has less recourse 
to established practice. He now has to 
rely on others—on their loyalty, under- 
standing and support. For at this stage, 
it is only in his ability to get others to 
perform his will that he can measure 
his success. 


He now has the responsibility of 
welding all of the bits and pieces 
which go to make up the organization 
into one voluntary and concerted effort 
aimed toward the common goal. 

The last stage of management de- 
velopment concerns concepts. Here is 
where we get into truly uncharted terri- 
tory. Here is where our future long- 
range objectives are determined. A 
wrong decision here can place the en- 
tire enterprise in jeopardy. The import- 
ance of the individual parts must be 
subordinate to the over-all importence 
of the whole. The over-all objectives 
must be such that we are assure: 
keeping ahead of competition. 

In conclusion let me say that I hope 
that the inauguration of this Chater 
will further increase the interes’ in 
management improvement in your * 2ri- 
ous responsibilities, and will result .1 a 
stronger membership from your orf -ni- 
zation. The history of this plant ref.°cts 
not only the vital role which it as 
played for the United States sinc» it 
was first established, but also refi cts 
the significant role you here have 
played in our changing technology 
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Your Investment Future 





WHAT HAPPENS ON WALL STREET? 


From 1792 until the present, Wall Street has played an 
important part in the nation’s financial history. This is how the 
system works, and how it serves its users. 


In the spring of 1792 some merchants and auctioneers gathered under a but- 
tonwood tree along Wall Street in downtown New York City and underwrote 
a national future. They did this by organizing young America’s first securities 
market. 

In the long years since then, many changes have come to the New York 
Stock Exchange. As the Exchange moved first into a coffee house and finally 
into a great stone edifice on Wall Street, more and more corporations issued 
securities and stock ownership multiplied among investors throughout the 
country. 

But for all this change and growth, the basic purpose of the Stock Exchange 
remains much the same as the day it was first organized under the buttonwood 
tree. More than anything else, it functions as an arena where shares of American 
business—an average of two million shares daily can be bought and sold quickly, 
conveniently and economically. 

To see precisely how the Stock Exchange serves as the nation’s market place 
by bringing buyer and seller together in open auction, it is helpful to focus right 
down on a particular trade as it unfolds in its normal sequence. 

For purposes of illustration, let’s assume that an investor decides to buy some 
stock in the ABC corporation through a member firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. What the investor wants to know is the latest price of the stock. 

Within a matter of minutes the member broker learns the latest quotation on 
ABC shares: “25 bid, 25% asked.” This verbal shorthand is a part of the language 
of investing. It means simply that at the moment $25 amounts to the highest 
price anyone is offering for one share of ABC, while $25.25 amounts to the 
lowest price anyone is willing to accept for a share. 

In most cases, the investor agrees to buy his stock “at the market,” or at the 
best available price when his order reaches the trading floor. On the other hand, 
he could place a “limit order” by instructing the broker to buy ABC shares only 
at a specific price—say $24.50—if and when prices fall to that level. 

On a trading floor almost the size of a football field and five stories high, a 
telephone clerk receives the order for ABC. Quickly, without wasting a moment, 
he relays the order to a floor member who represents the firm with which the 
investor does business. And thus the vital auction phase commences. 

The broker hurries to the trading post where ABC shares are traded. Other 
brokers with orders to buy or sell ABC are clustered at the same wooden, U- 
shaped post. Around the perimeter of this post, and 17 others just like it, the 
hundreds of member brokers conduct this business for investors. 

“How’s ABC?” the broker asks. 


“Twenty-five to a-quarter.” He hears the ancient auction idiom. 
‘Til give an eighth for 100,” he says. 
“Sold 100 at 25%.” 


They have agreed to a price and so the transaction takes place. Over and over 
agair every day that same procedure occurs as brokers buy and sell millions of 
dolla s’ worth of securities for investors scattered all over the nation. 

Tt 2 actual transaction involves only these steps—and nothing more. The two 
broktrs complete their verbal agreement by noting each other’s firm name and 


feporcing the transaction back to their telephone clerks so the customers can be 
notified. 


Meantime, an Exchange employee has sent a record of the transaction to the 
ticker department. Seated at a ticker machine that looks like a typewriter, the 
operator records the sale in code: ABC 25%. Immediately that sales report ap- 
pears on ticker instruments everywhere. 

Pla nly, the Stock Exchange has nothing to do with establishing prices. It 


either buys nor sells securities. Instead it simply sees that prices are arrived 
tt openly and fairly, and recorded on a nationwide ticker. 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


yx Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
—Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yy Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

yx Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Complete price °4-™ inctuting cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. AM-20 
FR EE Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street » New York 36, N. Y. 


For more facts request No. 109 on reply card. 

















Common Stock 
Investment Plan 


For as little as $10 a month you 
can purchase shares in 
HAMILTON FUNDS. Hamilton is 
an investment fund holding 
common stocks of over 
80 corporations, selected for 
income and growth possibilities. 


Hamilton 


HAMILTON MANAGEMENT CORP. 
Dept.H-4 Box 5061, Denver 17, Colo. 


Please send prospectus-booklet without 
obligation. 


Nome. 





Addre 





City. State. 





= oe oe oe oe oe 
west No. 110 on reply card. 
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For more facts 








FINGERTIP FILING 
with Wassell Rotor-Files 


Wassell Rotor-Files swing at a finger touch— 
no stretching or bendin; ng. ne. no — or neemne- 
One girl, from a comfortably seated position, 
can reach the equivalent of 32 drawers of file 
folders at the flick of a finger. 


% 50% saving in filing time 

x Up te 40% saving in floor space 

% Over 100% improvement in file clerk morale 
% 75% saving in physical effort 

%& At least 50% saving in executive waiting time 


Write now for full information on Wassell 
rotary filing systems—for orders, correspond- 
ence, cards, tub filing, and/or books. 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Dept. C-1 * Westport, Conn. ® Est. in 1935 
For more facts request No. 111 on reply card. | 


Weystone 


FUNDS 


For CURRENT INCOME 

OJ Income Fund K1 

(0 Low-Priced Bond Fund B3 

OC) Discount Bond Fund B4 

For INCOME with 

GROWTH Possibilities 

0 High-Grade Common 
Stock Fund Sl 

CO) Income Common Stock 
Fund 82 








For CAPITAL GROWTH 
Possibilities 


0) Growth Fund K2 
0) Growth Common Stock 
Fund S3 


C0 Lower-Priced Common 
Stock Fund S4 


OD Keystone Fundof Canad 
Ltd. ” 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 
50 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me Prospectus describing 
the Fund(s) I have checked above. 


Name. AF-8 
Address. 
City. 








State. 

















For more facts request No. 112 on reply card. 
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| lished material on 


In My Opinion 








Kudo on Directory Issue 


I have just finished reading your 
November issue of ARMED FORCES 
MANAGEMENT magazine and I wish to 
congratulate you and your staff on one 
of the finest issues, to date, of your 
magazine. I found the material well or- 
ganized, interesting reading and most 
informative. 

I hope you will find time in the near 
future to do a story on the Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command and_ its 


| many facets of operations which reach 
| around the world. 


Lt. Col. Joseph E. Stermer 


| Special Assistant to the Commanding 


General 
Hq., Ordnance Tank-Automotive Com- 
mand 


| Kind Words 


I have just received my copy of the 
November issue of ARMED FORCES 


| MANAGEMENT and would like to offer 


my congratulations for the excellent 
way in which you covered the Depart- 


| ment of Defense. 


While each of the services has pub- 
their individual 
components, there has been no single 
source of information on the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the military de- 
partments. Your special edition has 
filled this gap admirably. 
As we say in the 
Done!” 


Navy, “Well 
RAdm. C. C. Kirkpatrick 

Chief of Information 

U.S. Navy 


More Kind Words 


I wanted to write you a brief note 
to compliment you on your article on 
International Security Affairs as it ap- 
peared in the November 1959 issue of 


ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT. Assisi- 
ant Secretary Irwin read it with in- 
terest and commented that it was a 
fine job. I might add that the entire 
issue makes a valuable contribution to 
a greater understanding of the De- 
fense Department. 

Just for the record I might note 
that on page 49 there is a statement 
that the program covers “well over a 
dozen countries”; this is probably a 
typographical error, since I am sure 
that you realize that more than 40 
countries are involved. Otherwise, the 
article gives a very accurate impression 
of this organization. .. . 

Timothy W. Stanley 
Special Assistant 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense 

International Security Affairs 


News Item Noted 


In your interesting editorial in the 
November 1959 issue of ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT, I noted an 
“Item” about the “Navy establishing 7 
pilot work study groups to advise com- § 
manders at sea on ways to better use § 
their ship work force in non-fighting 
operations.” 3 

As we have been doing research on © 
more efficient manpower utilization in 
messing operations ashore for several” 
years, we are interested in obtaining 
the references you used as a basis for} 
your assertion so that we can learm 
more about these “work study groups” 
and maybe integrate our work with 
theirs. 

A. C. Avery 
Technical Director : 
Food Science and Engineering 

Division 
U.S. Naval Supply Research and 

Development Facility 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Suggest a quick look at our Decem- 
ber issue, page 11. Hope it helps.—Ed. 
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AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel 
All __sizes-immediate bm ge from world’s lar 
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To assure a new order 
of reliability 


MICRO-MODULE 


EQUIPMENT 





The micro-module is a new dimension in mili- 
tary electronics. It offers answers to the urgent 
and growing need for equipment which is 
smaller, lighter, more reliable and easier to 
maintain. Large scale automatic assembly will 
bring down the high cost of complex, military 
electronic equipment. Looking into the immedi- 
ate future, we see a tactical digital computer 
occupying a space of less than two cubic feet. 
It will be capable of translating range, wind 








velocity, target position, barometric pressure, 
and other data into information for surface to 
surface missile firings. The soldier-technician 
monitoring the exchange of computer data will 
have modularized communications with the 
other elements of his tactical organization. RCA 
is the leader contractor of this important United 
States Army Signal Corps program and is work- 
ing in close harmony with the electronic com- 
ponents industry. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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ESSNA U-3A... 


ASTER, MORE ECONOMICAL 
MOBILITY FOR TOP LEADERS 


Faster than many larger transports—and much more economical in 
initial cost, operation, and maintenance—Cessna’s U-3A is now used 
extensively by the U.S. Air Force. Its exe@ptional performance 
provide high mobility for top leaders. And its 
tability as a light cargo carrier 
assures efficient, full-time service. 


y 
Result: The Cessna U-3A makes substantial , Cessna 


savings for the U.S. Air Force. 








